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THE 


COUSIN FROM INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was such a great ‘OH!’ that I can 


=a only give you an idea of it by printing it 
so, in capital letters. It came from all the three 
children at: once; from Harry, and Meg, and little 
Davie ; and it was succeeded immediately by a general 
clapping of all their six hands. Harry, as the eldest, and 
therefore as the one entitled to lead public opinion, 
began to clap his first, and his example was instantly 
followed by Meg, who always did what Harry did, as far 
as. she was permitted, and sometimes a good deal farther; 


and then, of course, Davie struck in too, for, though he 
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was only a little fellow, you may believe that he did not 
like to be behind the others ; and no sooner had they all 
finished clapping than they broke out into quite a volley 
of questions. 

‘Why is she coming, Mother?’ cried Harry. 

‘Will she come to stay for good?’ asked Meg. 

‘When will she come? Is she on the sea now?’ de- 
manded little David. 

‘Yes, Davie, she is on the sea now, I hope,’ their 
mother, Mrs. Leighton, answered. ‘She is coming, 
Harry, because little English children can’t live in the 
hot Indian climate. As to her staying for good, Meg, 
that will depend upon several things that are not settled 
yet.’ 

‘But at any rate she will stay for a good long time, 
won't she?’ cried Meg. ‘O how nice it will be! O 
I am so glad!’ And then Meg began to dance. Meg 
always danced when she was glad. | 

‘It will be very funny to have another girl in the 
house,’ said Harry thoughtfully. 

‘Funny! it will be delightful!’ cried Meg with en- 


thusiasm. 
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‘Yes, if she’s nice,’ said Harry. 

‘Oh! she’s sure to be nice,’ cried Meg. 

‘I don’t know that,’ said Harry prudently. 

Harry had been a little carried away at first, as even 
the wisest of us will be occasionally, by the general. 
enthusiasm, but he was beginning now to feel the wisdom 
of a little more reserve and caution. 

*I don’t know that,’ said Harry. ‘Girls are not 
always nice.’ | 

‘Oh, Harry!’ cried Meg, stopping her dancing in 
distress. 

‘Well, but they're not!’ repeated Harry with firmness. 

‘Not when they are our own cousins ?’ cried Meg. 

‘I don’t see that that makes any difference,’ said Harry. 

‘Oh!’ ejaculated Meg, and looked quite shocked, till 
the mother put her hand upon her little daughter’s 
shoulder and laughed. 

‘It does make a little difference, Meg,’ she said ; ‘ but 
not so great a one as you think. I have heard of a good 
many cousins before now who did not care much about 
one another; but still, I hope that when Effie comes 
Harry will like her,’ she said, ‘and I think her being 
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your cousin ought to make you all want to like her. 
Don’t you think so, Harry?’ 

Upon which Harry (being a kind-hearted lad, but, like 
most other lads, not fond of talking about his feelings) 
answered bluntly, ‘Oh, I daresay I shall like her very 
well;’ and then thought that the subject had been 
pursued quite far enough. Looking about him, accord- 
ingly, and being of a quick and versatile disposition, he 
all at once caused a brilliant diversion by making a swift 
and unprovoked assault upon his brother David, who, 
being quite unprepared for the attack, went over before 
it like a ninepin ; having accomplished which manceuvre 
with great skill, Harry got astride upon him, triumphant. 

This little skirmish proved highly successful in accom- 
plishing the end Harry had inview. Little Davie roared 
so lustily that even Meg for a few minutes forgot her 
cousin’s coming, and before peace was restored the bell 
rang for dinner, and all the children, springing to their 


feet, ran off to take their places in the dining-room. 
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CHAPTER II. 


really came, and when she did appear at 


—jenteat last she was the smallest and neatest and 
demurest-looking little damsel that any of the children 
had ever seen. When the time drew near for her arrival, 
their father went to Southampton to meet the ship that 
was to bring her, and from the hour that he set off you 
may fancy, if you can, the excitement that there was 
in the house. ‘The trying part of it was, you see, 
that, though it was delightful to think he had actually 
gone to meet her, yet it was impossible to say exactly 
when he would return home again. He might come on 
Friday night, or he might come on Saturday night, 
or he might not come, perhaps, till Sunday morning. It 
was quite impossible to tell ; and just think what it must 


have been to have to wait in a state of suspense for, 
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twenty-four, or for thirty-six, or possibly for eight-and- 
forty whole hours! When her father went away Meg did 
not know how she was ever to bear it at all. 

Of the three children, Harry, as was to be expected, 
took the matter most stoically, for Harry had lived in the 
world at this time for not far from twelve long years ; and 
of course, at such a mature age as twelve, it does not do 
not to have acquired a good deal of command over one’s 
feelings. Besides, being a boy, he felt that it did not 
become his dignity to be too much excited over the 
arrival of a little girl cousin ; so he affected rather to look 
down upon Meg, who, to tell the truth, had quite lost 
head before it came to the end, and was really, during 
the last hours of suspense, not fit to take care of herself. 
For Meg had never had a cousin to stay with her before, 
and had never had a sister, nor scarcely any playfellows, 
because they lived in a very quiet country place, where 
there were very few houses, and very few children with 

whom she could make friends—either little girls or little 
| boys. Harry and David were to some extent companions 
for one another, but Meg had never had a companion 


at all, 
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‘Oh, I wonder if they will come this morning !’ Meg 
began to exclaim, as soon as she was awake on the day 
after her father went. And then it was: ‘I wonder if 
they will come before evening !’ ‘I wonder if they will 
come before bedtime!’ over and over again, till Harry, 
though he was secretly burning for their arrival himself, 
got quite exasperated at last, and expressed the severest 
opinion of the way in which Meg was conducting herself. 

“You're enough to wear out anybody’s temper! I de- 
clare you go on just like a big baby!’ cried Harry, with 
withering contempt. 

Upon which Meg, cut to the heart, melted into tears, 
and went to bed an hour afterwards quite depressed in 
her mind. For Meg was almost nine years old, and to 
be’accused of behaving like a baby when one has reached 
such an age as nine is about as bitter a humiliation as 
can be conceived. 

However, the sun was shining next morning when Meg 
awoke again, and he looked so bright and gay and merry 
as he came into her room, and threw upon her pillow the 
shadow of the rose-tree leaves that grew round her 


window, that Meg sprang joyously out of bed, and began 
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to dance about the floor, without so much as ever once 
remembering that she had had a trouble over night. 

Here was another day beginning, and surely Effie would 
come to-day! But all the morning passed, and Effie did 
not come ; all the afternoon, and not a sign of her ; and 
it had got to be evening once more, and the tea-tray was 
already on the table, and the mother was busy cutting 

‘bread-and-butter, when suddenly there came a shout from 
the chiidren watching at the window, and a fly drove up 
to the door and stopped. It was Effie at last! 

They all rushed out to meet her, and as she was lifted 
from her seat and placed on the ground all their three 
pairs of eyes stared at her, as if they had never seen a 
little girl before. For four whole weeks they had been 
wondering what she would be like, and now here at last 
she was! Here she actually was—the smallest creature 
for nine years old that they had ever seen in all their lives! 
She was so small that Meg cried ‘Oh, mamma !’ below 
her breath, almost awe-struck ; and even Harry looked 
dismayed ; for, you see, they knew her age to a day—she 
was just two months and sixteen days younger than Meg 


was,—and when you meet a lady of nine years old you 
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expect her to /ook as if she was nine, and not to con- 
found you by appearing as if she was six, and small even 
for that. 

There was clearly, however, no help for it, so, with one 
great gulp, Meg swallowed her amazement, and, re- 
solving to make the best of it, resigned herself to the 
happiness of the moment. 

‘Oh, I thought you would never come!’ she cried ; 
and then she threw her arms round Effie’s neck, and 
kissed her, and executed a triumphal dance about her. 

‘Yes, Meg has been terribly impatient to see you,’ 
Mrs. Leighton said ; ‘and so have they all. This is 
your eldest cousin, Harry ; and this is David. And now, 
Meg, take Effie upstairs.’ 

On which Meg caught her cousin’s hand, and swept 
her upstairs in a whirl of delight. 

Effie herself had never uttered a word yet ; she had 
only looked about her with a pair of big black eyes, 
which, if Meg had been less excited, would almost 
have fmghtened her, for they were so very large, 
while everything else about her was so very small ; 


but not a single syllable had she said. Meg herself, 
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however, was chattering away just as water runs out 
of a jug. 

‘Oh, Iam so glad! We have been thinking of you 
for weeks and weeks. You are to sleep in my room, and 
we have got two little beds. Can you dress yourself in 
the morning? I can, almost. Here we are now. That 
is mamma’s room over there, and this is ours. Isn’t it 
pretty ?’ cried Meg, beaming with content, and standing 
still at last to watch the first effect of the sight on Effie, 
for Meg believed that this little room of hers was one of 
the prettiest rooms that ever had been seen. She was so 
sure of it, and so sure that her cousin must like it too, 
that when Effie made no answer to her first question 
(merely looking all round her in perfect silence instead 
of answering), she rapturously asked it a second time. 

‘Isn't it pretty?’ she said. 

And then, what do you think Effie replied? In a 
clear, cold, distinct voice, she slowly said— 

‘T think it’s a horrid little hole.’ 

You might have knocked Meg down with a feather. 
If she could have thought she had not heard rightly she 
gladly would, but that was not possible, so she could 
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only say: ‘Oh!’ with a little gasp of distress, and then 
stare at her cousin in mute consternation, with her eyes 
growing almost as large as Effie’s were. 

‘I like a room that’s six times as big,’ said Effie, 
deliberately. 

‘But we haven’t got avy rooms six times as big as 
this,’ answered poor Meg, quite aghast. 

‘We have at home,’ said Effie; ‘there are no such 
things as small rooms there.’ 

‘Dear me, are there not?’ asked Meg, humble and 
bewildered. 

‘They are all big rooms, with punkahs in them,’ said 
Effie. 

‘With wha? in them ?’ asked Meg, below her breath. 

‘ Punkahs,’ repeated Effie shortly. 

‘O—h !’ said Meg hesitating. 

A punkah, you know, is a contrivance used in Indian 
houses for fanning the air and keeping it cool, but Meg 
had not the slightest idea of that. 

‘ And lots of servants ; dozens of them,’ said Effie. 

And then Meg, quite quenched and humiliated, 


sank down upon a chair, and had not the heart to utter 
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another syllable, until Effie had taken off her hat and 
cloak, and smoothed down her hair demurely with the 
very smallest pair of hands you ever saw, when she 
ventured to say timidly : ‘Are you ready now?’ and on 
Effie answering ‘ Yes,’ she took her downstairs again, 
quite crestfallen. 

It was a sad beginning to the pleasure she had so 
looked forward to, and poor Meg did not know what to 
make of it at all. She looked so woe-begone, and sighed 
so deeply as she took her place with the others round the 
tea-table, that the mother wondered what had happened 
to her little girl. Perhaps she was disappointed because 
Effie was so quiet, she thought ; she little imagined that 
poor Meg was in distress because Effie had said such 
dreadful things. Nobody all the evening could have 
imagined that, for during the next three hours Effie sat 
as prim and silent on her seat as if she were a little 
image, and never opened her lips to say anything at all 
except ‘ Yes’ or ‘No,’ in the demurest way you ever 
heard. 

Indeed she was so silent that, to tell the truth, she 


made it a very dull evening to all the rest. Poor Meg 
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could not get back her spirits at all, but sat by her 
mother’s side hemming her little pocket handkerchiefs 
quite dejectedly, and as for the boys, after hanging round 
the table for nearly an hour in the vain hope that some- 
body would get Effie to talk, Harry, quite hurt and 
disgusted, beckoned David away, and they betook them- 
selves at the farther end of the room to some game of 
their own, which, however (so much had they been 
impressed by Effie’s singular behaviour), they played in 
a subdued way that was most unusual. 

It was undoubtedly a dull evening. But the strangest 
part of it all was this—that as soon as ever Meg and her 
cousin had wished the others good-night, and had gone 
upstairs to their own room, then Effie began to talk 
again. 

Now there was nothing in the world that Meg would 
have liked better than to have a good talk with her 
cousin, if her cousin had been like any other little girl ; 
but then you know (if Meg might judge from a single 
example), Effie did talk so very queerly. Effie altogether 
was so very queer! However, the first words that she 


said now were not so alarming as might have been feared. 
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‘Don’t you ever have any fun here in the evening?’ 
she said; and on the whole this question rather cheered 
and comforted Meg, for she had begun to fear that Effie 
did not know what such a thing as fun meant, which 
would have been a terrible disaster, for Meg herself loved 
to be merry with all her heart. So she brightened up a 
little and answered cheenily— 

‘O yes, lots of fun! As much as ever we like.’ 

‘Then why did we have none to-night ?’ retorted Effie 
instantly. 

Now as it was undoubtedly Effie’s own fault that they 
had all been so dull, this was rather a delicate question 
to answer. Poor Meg did not know how to do it at all 
so as to reconcile truth with politeness, so she did what 
we all of us ought to be ashamed of ourselves for ever 
doing—she threw the blame upon those who were out 
of the room. 

‘I think the boys were a little shy,’ she said, and 
_ Imagined that she had got out of the difficulty neatly. 

But it turned out that this was not in the least the sort 
of answer that Effie wanted. 


‘O, that’s not what I mean!’ she exclaimed im- 
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mediately. ‘It wasn’t the boys. It was your mother. 
What made her stay in the room all night ?’ 

‘Why shouldn’t she stay in the room?’ asked Meg, 
with the most innocent face of amazement in the world. 

‘What, and spoil everything?’ cried Effie. ‘The idea 
that we could have any fun with her there !’ 

‘O but we do indeed!’ good little Meg began 
eagerly to explain. ‘We do always. She quite likes it. 
Oh, we never think of wishing mamma away,’ cried Meg 
warmly. 

‘Then you are a pack of little geese,’ replied Effie, 
with a look of unspeakable contempt, and did not con- 
descend to utter another word for very nearly five minutes. 

At the end of that time, however, she suddenly asked 
another question. 

‘*Is somebody coming to take away our candle?’ she 
demanded. 

‘Yes, mamma will come, or nurse,’ answered Meg 
timidly. | 

‘Then just you wait till they have gone, and then I'll 
tell you something,’ said Effie, in a sharp business-like 


way. ‘Come, be quick now. I don’t want any of them 
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to stand talking here, and you are so slow ; you will be 
half an hour before you get into bed.’ 

Upon this Meg began to hurry with all her might; 
and when the mother came presently into the room 
she found a little curly head nestled cosily into each 
pillow, and Effie’s eyes already demurely closing. 

‘Poor little thing, she will be asleep in two minutes,’ 
Mrs. Leighton thought to herself as she went away 
with the candle. But she little knew the real state of 
the case—for no sooner had the door closed behind her, 
than in an instant up Effe leapt. 

‘I’m coming into your bed. Do you hear? Make 
room!’ she called out in a sudden loud whisper; and 
then, before Meg could well collect her senses, the 
small white figure had flashed across the room, and 
making a single leap into the middle of the other bed, 
had caught Meg in an embrace that for tightness was 
like a bear’s hug. 

‘She thinks I’m going to sleep! I shut my eyes, and 
she went out on tiptoe. Oh, what fun!’ cried Effie. 
‘You stupid little thing, why don’t you laugh?’ she 
exclaimed. And she shook Meg, and then hugged her 
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again, and then pushed her up against the wall, all in the 
space of three or four seconds. It was amazing, con- 
sidering how small she was, to see what an amount of 
strength she had in her little thin arms. 

‘Oh, don’t, please—you are hurting me! Oh!’ cried 
poor little Meg piteously, as she was being knocked 
about ; but Effie attended to her no more than if she had 
been a little kitten mewing. 

‘I never was in such a morsel of a bed before. It’s 
no bigger than the berths in the ship. It’s a horrid little 
bed. I’m going to kick you out of it,’ cried Effie; and 
she proceeded to put this threat into execution with such 
rapidity that, before Meg could take breath, she had 
tumbled her out upon the floor, and had sprung on her 
‘own feet, and begun to execute an unknown dance in 
the middle of the mattress. 

Poor Meg gathered herself together, and sat down in a 
little heap on the floor. Meg was a merry little soul, and 
liked a romp as well as anybody, but there was some- 
thing in Effie’s kind of merriment that almost frightened 
her. She was rather nearer crying than laughing now as 
she sat shivering on the carpet in her night-dress. 
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‘Oh, Effie! please don’t. They wi!l hear you down- 
stairs, and mamma won't like it. Oh, I wish you 
wouldn’t !’ cried little Meg in meek distress. 

But never a bit did Effie heed any word she said, 
till, after this state of things had continued for two or 
three minutes, all at once, like a flash of lightning, she 
leapt from the bed, sprang’ across Meg as she sat upon 
the ground, and regained her own crib ; and then, as the 
door softly opened, and the light of a candle stole across 
the room, she was lying still as a mouse between the 
blankets, to all appearance fast asleep. 

Nothing unusual was to be seen as Mrs. Leighton 
came in but poor little Meg, sitting disconsolately on the 
floor. | | 

‘My dear, what in the world have you been doing?’ 
her mother asked in an astonished whisper at the sight 
of her. ‘How could you make all this noise when your 
cousin is going to sleep? And why are you out of bed ?’ 

But little Meg looked utterly bewildered, and could 
not say a word for herself, so that the good mother could 
but imagine she had had some dreadful dream (though, 


indeed, there hardly seemed to have been time for that), 
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and had been rolling about in her bed till: she had fallen 
out of it; and as she could not get any explanation 
from her she helped her softly back again (being very 
careful not to make a noise for fear of awakening Effie), 
and then, telling her to be sure to lie still, and not 
disturb her cousin any more, she took up her candle 
again, and went away, leaving little Meg with both heart 
and head in a state of complete confusion. 

There was dead silence in the room for a little while 
after the mother had closed the door, and Meg was just 
faintly beginning to hope that perhaps her cousin really 
was falling asleép this time, when suddenly through the 
darkness she saw something white coming near her with 
no more sound than if it had been a cat walking on 
egg-shells, and in another moment Effie had leapt like a 
feather into the middle of the bed again, and had clapped 
her hand over Meg’s mouth (which, indeed, it was well 
that she did, for poor little Meg had been upon the point 
of screaming), and was gabbling away as fast as her 
tongue would let her. 

‘Now, hold your tongue, you little goose!’ she whis- 
pered. ‘If you make a sound you will bring her 
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galloping up again. To think of her sitting down there, 
and hearing everything we do! I never knew such a 
bother. But we'll have some fun in spite of her; just 
you see if we don’t!’ And with that she hugged Meg in 
her arms again till she nearly hugged the breath out of 
her, and till Meg, who had never seen anything like her 
in her hfe, could almost have cried for fright. 

She was beginning to think—not knowing in that case 
what in the world she should do—that perhaps Effie 
would go on griping her like this all night, when suddenly, 
exhausted probably by her exertions, Effie in an instant 
became quite still. She let Meg go, and stretched her- 
self out on her back to her full length, and all at once 
proceeded to business. 

‘I said I would tell you something, didn’t I?’ she 
demanded. ‘Put your head close to mine, then, or 
they ’l} hear us downstairs. Oh, you stupid little thing ! 
I shall have such a lot to teach you before I make you 
as sharp as me. I’m as sharp asa needle! and I don’t 
like stupid people ; so you’ll have to look about you. 
Now, then, I’ll tell you some of the kind of fun I like.’ 


And Effie accordingly proceeded to a revelation of 
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some of the tricks that she was accustomed to perform, 
till Meg’s two ears were fairly tingling with mingled 
horror and admiration. 

She did not know what hour it was when Effie at last 
ceased her talking, and, suddenly announcing that she 
was sleepy now, and was going to her own bed, slipped 
out on the floor and glided back there as noiselessly as a 
ghost; but she did know that it was very long indeed 
after that before she herself could do anything but lie 
wide awake, thinking of all the clever naughty things 
that Effie had told her she had said and done. It must 
have been such a very merry life that Effie had led, she 
thought, with all those black servants to do whatever she 
wanted, and to let her do all that she liked; very merry 
and very delightful it must have been ; and yet somehow 
Meg was a little disturbed about it, and once in the dark 
she stretched out her arms, and wished—she hardly — 
knew why—that she could put them round her mother’s 
neck. For, you see, this good little Meg was very fond 
of her mother, and Effie had been talking in such a 
strange way to-night about both mothers and fathers that 
Meg was more than half afraid that she had been very 
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wicked to listen to her; and she lay thinking this, and 
thinking too how strange Effie was, and wondering how 
they would get on with her, and doubting if they would 
ever like her very much, till, when she fell asleep at last, 


it was with quite a weight upon her mind. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


a 


eAOU will have guessed by this time that Effie 


ayes 


N Me was by no means a particularly good little 

2 J a girl ; indeed, I am obliged to confess that 
she was not good at all, but quite the reverse of that. 
She was such a little mischievous and naughty monkey 
that, before a week was ended, she had fairly upset the 
whole house, and nobody knew what to do with her. 

It had been a quiet, well-behaved household till she 
came to it. Harry, no doubt, was a little noisy and 
troublesome sometimes, as boys will be, and Meg and 
David were not always as good as gold, though they 
very often were; but, on the whole, they had been 
reasonable, good-tempered, pleasant-natured children, 


and the mother, even at their worst times, had never 


found them very hard to manage ; but from the very 
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day after Effie’s arrival there had been such a revolution 
in the house that none of the grown-up people knew 
what to make of it. It was some little before they 
could well imagine that it was Effie who was doing all 
the mischief, for whenever Mr. and Mrs. Leighton were 
in the room you never saw anything so perfectly well- 
behaved as Effie was; she would sit on a little seat, 
reading her story-book, or doing her bit of needlework, 
as solemn and demure as if she had not even an idea 
of what fear or laughter meant. Indeed, the good 
mother at first used to be quite sorry to see her always 
so grave and shy, and would try to encourage her to 
play with the others, and would take a great deal of 
notice of her, and endeavour in all sorts of kind ways to 
set her at her ease, feeling sometimes quite puzzled and 
annoyed at the way in which her own children behaved 
to their little cousin; for they, instead of seeming to 
take the least trouble to make her join in any of their 
games, would often stand at a distance from her, 
shaking and splitting with laughter whenever they 
looked at her, in the rudest and unkindest manner you 


ever Saw. 
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And then, though they had formerly been such gooe . 
children it was perfectly bewildering to find the number 
of scrapes that they got into during the week that 
followed Effie’s coming. One day they threw down a 
whole tea-service of pretty old china, and broke the 
greater part of it, and all the mother could do she 
could not find out how the accident had happened, or 
who had been in fault about it. On another day Meg 
was found skulking into the house with her petticoats 
wringing wet up to her waist, and it was discovered 
that she had got over a railing that enclosed a shallow 
pond in the garden, and had walked right through it. 
When she was asked why she had done this, she only 
looked in a strange way askance at Effie (who was 
looking at Aer, apparently quite shocked), and could not 
say a word. Then, on a third day, there was ‘suddenly 
heard a ternble screaming over all the house, and when 
the mother and one of the servants ran to see what could 
be the matter, they found Harry and Meg shrieking 
in the middle of the drawing-room floor, and all the 
white muslin window curtains in a blaze; and nothing 


like an intelligible explanation could either of them give 
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of how this dreadful thing had happened; only it was 
clear that Effie, at any rate, could have had nothing to 
do with it, for she came running into the room just after 
Mrs. Leighton, and was quite as terrified and amazed at 
what she saw as anybody else. There was, to be sure, 
a very odd look on the faces of the other children when 
she began screaming out: ‘Qh, what is it? Oh, is the 
house on fire?’ But then everybody was so busy try- 
ing to extinguish the flames that the children might have 
looked in any way they liked, and nobody would have 
noticed it. | 

Thus things went on, growing worse and worse from day 
to day, and the only one of the four children who never 
got into any mischief at all, but seemed always to be 
perfectly quiet and good, was Effie. And yet, as I 
dare say you have guessed, it was in reality Effie who was 
at the bottom of it all. 

She was, in fact, such a little piece of mischief that 
there was scarcely anything she was not capable of 
doing ; she was so clever and so naughty. She was 
cleverer than all the other three children put together, 


and as she did not mind what she did—whether it was 
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right or wrong, or what she said, whether it was true 
or false—you can imagine what a life she led, and what 
an example she was to Harry and Meg and David. 
They were a good deal shocked at her at first. Being 
good, quiet, homely children, of course that was natural ; 
when she sneered at and made fun of their father and 
mother they began by being very angry and miserable, 
and Harry would shout to her threateningly to hold her 
tongue, and Meg and David would look and feel almost 
ready to cry; but after a little while they were not able 
to keep themselves from laughing, because some of the 
things she said were so very funny ; and so then they 
would call out, ‘Oh, don’t!’ and, ‘Oh, Effie, you 
shouldn’t ! it’s so wrong ;’ but still they would stand 
giggling and listening till, by degrees—with Harry and 
Meg at any rate—their first feeling gradually wore away. 
The first time they heard her tell a downright lie, too, 
all the three children looked at her with the blood 
flushing up in their faces to the roots of their hair ; but, 
by the time they had heard her tell half-a-dozen lies, I 
am afraid almost the strongest feeling that they had was 


one of mingled amazement and admiration. For they 
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had never so much as conceived that anybody could 
tell lies as Effie did, with such an innocent, wondering, 
anxious face, as if she was so sorry and so surprised 
that anybody could be wicked enough to do such 
things, and would like so much to help in finding out 
the naughty person if she could. It quite made the 
children feel as if story-telling could not be the miserable 
and shameful thing that they had always been taught 
until now to think it, for it was wonderful to look at 
Effie, and to know she was so clever that even their 
father and mother could not find her out. In his inmost 
heart Harry almost began to wish that /e could tell 
lies with anything like the same success as Effie ; but I 
am glad to say that, on attempting under sudden tempta- 
tion to do so one day, his success was of the same, but 
so very different that he repented on the spot, and 
acknowledged with a momentary sigh, but also with a 
certain feeling of relief, that it was clear his genius did 
not lie that. way: which was an excellent conclusion 
for Harry to come to. 

It was not only, however, by means of her naughty 


talking that Effie gained the influence she did over the 
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other children. She was so clever in every way. She 
taught them all kinds of games they had never heard of 
before ; she told them wonderful tales—sometimes true 
ones, sometimes stories that she made out of her head ; 
she urged them on to the doing of every sort of thing. 
There was nothing that she was frightened to attempt ; 
they never had come across a creature who was so 
daring and so quick. To be sure, when, in consequence 
of any of their wild games, they got into trouble, she 
always managed in a most wonderful way to get out 
of the scrape herself, and to pretend that she had had 
nothing to do with the whole business ; but then, if they 
ever ventured to complain of this, she would ask them 
with a burst of laughter why they didn’t try to do the 
same ? she didn’t prevent them, she said ; all she wanted 
was to take care of herself ; and as she always managed 
to do this before anybody else could do it, just out of 
pure quickness and cleverness, Harry and Meg and 
David, left like three scape-goats behind, soon found 
that there was nothing for it but to make up their minds 
to bear what was unavoidable—that is to say, to bear 


their own punishment and Effie’s too. People must make 
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up their minds, you know, to pay something for having 
such very clever cousins. 

And yet, perhaps, poor little Effie, in spite of all her 
cleverness, and of all the triumphant way in which she 
was going on, was, if the truth were to be known, a 
good deal to be pitied. For she had never had anybody 
all her life to teach her what was right. Her mother 
was a very delicate, sickly lady, who could not bear 
the noise of children, and whenever Effie had been 
allowed to be in the same room with her she had been 
forced to sit as still as a mouse; and her father was 
so busy that of him she had never seen almost any- 
thing ; and it was only when she was with her Ayah 
(that is, her Indian nurse), or with some of the other 
black servants, that she had ever been allowed to have 
any fun like other children. And so she had grown 
up almost without any love at all either for her father 
or her mother, but caring only for servants, who spoilt 
and made a plaything of her, and taught her all kinds 
of tricks and naughty ways—foolish and ignorant, and 
some of them wicked servants, for they made her tell 


stories, and laughed to see how cleverly she did it ; 
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they applauded all her mischievous pranks ; they en- 
couraged her to say and think all kinds of wrong 
things about her father and mother, till she quite 
believed that she might cheat and disobey them in 
every way she could. 

It was a sad state of things; but yet you will feel 
that poor little Effie was more sinned against than 
sinning. How could she help growing up naughty 
when she had such naughty people round her? more 
especially, too, when she was so quick that she learnt 
everything that they taught her in half the time that 

. “it would have taken most children to do it. All these 
black servants delighted in her cleverness, and, of 
course, the cleverer they found her, the more they 
liked to teach her and to have her with them. As for 
making her so deceitful and so terrible a little liar as 
they did, they themselves hardly believed that there 
was any harm in that. They thought it such a fine 
thing to be able to le and deceive without anyone 
finding it out, that they had the most prodigious ad- 
miration for poor little Effie, and were even so fond of 


her that more than one of them, I believe, would have 
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given his life to save her from coming to any harm. 
And she on her part too was fond of them. She used 
often to treat them indeed as no little English boy 
or girl would be allowed to treat a cat or dog in the 
streets, but yet when she came away from India, 
though she said good-bye to her father and mother 
so coldly that you would have thought she did not 
care whether or not she might ever see them again, 
she kissed and cried over the black servants, and 
when it came to the parting with her Ayah, she clung 
to her and sobbed as if her heart would break. Often 
when little Indian girls are sent home their Ayahs 
come to England with them, but in Effie’s case it was 
not so, for the lady in whose charge she was placed 
had her own servant with her. And so at one moment 
poor Effie parted from every living creature she had 
ever seen before; and perhaps nobody altogether 
knew how great a pang it gave her. 

She had, however, it must be confessed, quite re- 
covered her spirits before she reached England, and 
indeed, to tell the truth, the lady who brought her 


home had a terrible time of it with her for the greater 
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part of the voyage. It had been bad enough when 
Effie played tricks amongst the people she was fond 
of, but that was nothing compared with the way in 
which she went on when she had not a creature near 
her for whom she cared the least bit in the world. 
She conducted herself just like a perfect little spirit 
of mischief, and never did anyone feel more relieved 
than the lady did when she delivered her up safely at 
last into her uncle’s hands at Southampton. 

And now Effie had once more started afresh in 
her uncle’s house, and I must go on telling you 


what kind of a business she made of it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


AOR six or eight days both Mr. and Mrs. 
Leighton were completely taken in by 


her. ‘She is an amazingly quiet little 


creature,’ > Mr. Leighton would say ; and Mrs. Leighton 
would answer kindly, ‘Yes, I am afraid she feels 
everything very strange to her. I wish we could 
make her a little more at home.’ And then, without 
a notion of what was passing behind their backs, they 
would try to cheer her, and to encourage her to play 
with her little cousins. But in the middle of the 
second week something happened that caused a curious 
discovery to be made. 

Mrs. Leighton had to go one day to make some 
purchases in the town, which was four or five miles 


off, and for that purpose she left home early in the 
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afternoon, warning the children that they must be 
very good and not get into any mischief, because 
the servants were busy and could not look much 
after them, and she should not be back for several 
hours. It happened, however, that when she had 
driven a couple of miles she found she had for- 
gotten a parcel that it was quite necessary she should 
have, so she was obliged unwillingly to turn home 
again. As soon as she reached the house, without 
calling anyone—for the door was standing open, as 
‘it generally did in summer—she ran up stairs to 
her own room where the parcel had been left; and 
when she opened the door what do you think she 
saw? Her wardrobe was standing open, clothes of all 
sorts lay tumbled out upon the floor, and in the 
midst of them there was the oddest little bedizened 
figure—a small creature, tricked out in all the finery 
it had been able to lay its hands on; feathers and 
flowers upon its head, jewels round its neck and 
on its fingers, silk and lace sweeping the ground 
all round it in a train a yard long. For a moment 
the mother really did not know who it was, and 
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stared full at it quite bewildered; and it was 
only when she plainly saw the reflection of Effie’s 
face in the swing glass before which she was dancing, 
and curtseying, and grinning to herself like a monkey, 
that she could really believe that this little fantastic 
mountebank was the quiet child she had had in her 
house for the last ten days. | 

Effie it was, however; there was no doubt of 
that ; and after one moment’s pause of astonishment, 
Mrs. Leighton went straight up to her. ‘Effie!’ she 
said; and poor Effie, who at the same instant had 
caught sight of her approaching figure in the glass, 
turned sharply round with a look in her eyes just 
like that of some little wild animal who had _ sud- 
denly found itself in a trap. You see, this was a 
case in which it was plain’ that even lying could 
not help her. She was caught, and there was no 
escape, by either straight or crooked means. 

The mother went up close to her, and laid her hand 
upon her shoulder. 

‘My dear, what put it into your head to do all this ?’ 


she said. 
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She did not speak angrily at all, but Effie pushed her 
hand away, and made no answer. Poor Effie had been 
accustomed in India, on the rare occasions when hér 
naughtinesses were found out, to be punished for 
them harshly, and she took it for granted that she was 
going to be punished now, and prepared herself to 
submit, as she always had submitted at home, in sullen 
silence. So she pushed her aunt’s hand away roughly 
from her shoulder. What was the good of people pretend- 
ing to be kind to her, she thought, when they were going 
to whip her, perhaps, or send her to bed, or shut her up 
in a room alone? 

Mrs. Leighton had no thought of whipping Effie, or 
of doing any other of these things ; but of course poor 
Effie did not know that. 

‘You thought you would amuse yourself by dressing 
up—was that it?’ Mrs. Leighton said. ‘ But, my child, 
you must have known that it was not nght to take things 
out of my drawers, and throw them about in this way. 
Did you not know that, Effie? If you had asked me 
in the morning I would have given you some clothes 


to play with; but look here—do you not see the mis- 
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chief you have done? Look at the hole you have 
torn in this lace; and this dress you have got on— 
O Effie, you have soiled it all down the front with 
your dirty fingers. My child, how could you be so 
foolish and naughty ?’ And then the mother looked 
at her again, and did not know what to say or do next, 
for Effie never answered a word, nor showed by the 
least look in her face that she was sorry or ashamed. 
You never, indeed, saw such a stolid little immoveable 
face as she put on. 

Mrs. Leighton was puzzled ; she thought there was 
something in the matter she did not understand. 

‘Does Meg know what you have been doing ? Where 
is Meg?’ she asked. 

But not a syllable would Effie speak. 

‘Do you not know?’ 

You would have supposed, to look at Effie, that she 
was deaf and dumb. 

‘Effie,’ said Mrs. Leighton in a grieved way, ‘you 
are vexing me.’ 

But Effie did not mind that in the very least, and 


there was a pause before the mother spoke again. 
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‘ Take off these things,’ she said at last. 

On this Effie slowly began to take them off, and 
shed one_ piece of finery after another on the floor. 

‘ Put on your own frock again.’ 

Effie did this too. 

‘And now, my child, come here to me.’ And then 
Mrs. Leighton drew the little giri to her side, and sat 
down and talked to her. She talked to her a little 
about the naughtiness of having meddled with all these 
things that did not belong to her, but she cid not say 
much about this; what grieved her far more than 
Effie’s folly in dressing herself in these borrowed plumes 
was her hard and sullen manner, and the dogged way 
in which she refused to open her lips, or say one word, 
either good or bad. This hurt her deeply, for she had 
tried so much to be kind to Effie. Besides, whatever 
faults her own children had, obstinacy and want of 
feeling were not amongst them ; they, poor little souls, 
were in the habit of melting into tears when they had 
done wrong at the first reproving word, and Mrs. Leigh- 
ton hardly knew what to do with anyone who was so 


different from this as Effie was. She talked to her, but 
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she felt all the time that she might just as well be 
talking to the winds ; and so after some minutes she at 
last rose up with a little sigh, and said quietly— 

‘You may go away now, Effie. I don’t know whether 
you have been listening to me at all, but I will try to 
think you have. Go to your own room for a little while, 
and then, if you like, you may go and find your cousins. 
As for all these things, you cannot put them back, 
so leave them to me.’ 

And then Effie went her way, grinning to her little 
naughty self at the lucky escape she had had as soon as 
she got outside the door; and Mrs. Leighton picked 
up a few of her clothes, and laid them straight, and 
locked the door upon all the rest of the confusion, and set 
off again to do her work in town, feeling sorely puzzled, 
and indeed quite bewildered in her mind. 

For, you see, till now Effie had appeared to her to be 
the most well-behaved, demure, and quiet little child she 
had ever come across, and to see such a sudden trans- 
formation come over her was a sort of thing to take 
one’s breath away. Indeed, she was so astonished at 


it that, though she had seen the little tricked-out figure 
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playing its antics so glibly before her glass with her own 
eyes, she could even yet hardly believe that this was 
anything more than a sudden and unnatural fit of mis- 
chievousness that had seized her, and that in spite of 
it she really was, what she had hitherto seemed to be, 
a good grave little girl, whose main fault was that she 
was so shy and timid that it was rather difficult to get 
on with her. 

And meanwhile Effie, I am sorry to say, was in a very 
. naughty temper. She was heartily glad indeed at having 
got out of her scrape so easily, but at the same time she 
was as angry as she could be with her aunt because she 
had brought her into a scrape at all, and I should not 
like to tell you all the bad things she thought and said 
to herself about that kind aunt in the course of the after- 
noon. When Mey, who had been learning her lessons 
quietly in the schoolroom, came presently upstairs to 
look for her cousin, she found her sitting on the floor of 
her bedroom, with a pencil and a sheet of paper, on 
which the naughty little monkey was drawing caricatures 
of her aunt, and grinning and showing her teeth at them 


as she made them. 
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O Effie!’ Meg exclaimed, and coloured up to the 
roots of her hair as she saw her at this employment ; and 
then Effie opened her mouth, and made such a story out 
of what had happened that Meg listened to it quite 
overwhelmed. 

I don’t think for my own part that Effie’s statement 
was a very trustworthy one, but poor little Meg listened 
to it with tears of grief and sympathy in her eyes, and 
did not know how to separate the truth from the false- 
hood. It seemed to her, from the way in which Effie 
put it, that her mother must have been very hard, and 
that Effie, who had only been playing a little, had been 
quite the injured person. You may imagine from this 
in what a dexterous way Effie told her simple little tale. 

Well, that night, when the mother came home, Effie 
was as quiet as a mouse. -Mrs. Leighton found her 
sitting in a corner of the drawing-room when she re- 
turned, reading a book, and she never so much as stirred 
or lifted up her eyes when her aunt came into the room. 
Five minutes before she had been romping with the 
other children, and making noise enough to be heard all 


over the house ; but the instant Harry, looking from the 
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window, had called out ‘There’s mamma!’ and run off 
to meet her, Effie had slipped into her corner, and there 
Mrs. Leighton found her, looking perfectly stolid and 
indifferent. 

‘Well, Effie!’ her aunt said, as she came into the 
room, but Effie only moved one of her shoulders, and 
made no other answer ; and though the other three chil- 
dren began to chatter away, and pour out the history of 
all they had been doing during the afternoon, not one 
word all the time they were talking came from Effie. At 
least not one word did she speak with her lips, but I am 
sorry to say she spoke a good many in her heart, and 
some of them were very bad words. For she was very 
like a young savage—this poor little child ; and because 
she had been detected she hated the person who had 
detected her, and would have liked to do an injury: to 
her. She did not remember, or choose to remember, 
how kind her aunt had been to her. She had been 
accustomed all her life to look upon the people who 
were set in authority over her as her natural enemies, 
whom it was her business to deceive and get the better 


of if she could, and with whom she had the right to be 
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angry if, instead of that, they got the better of er. As 
for learning to love her aunt, the bare idea of such a 
thing had never occurred to her. She would have 
thought it as absurd as if you had expected a prisoner to 
love his jailor, and be grateful to him for keeping him 
under lock and key. She looked upon fathers and 
mothers and uncles and aunts exactly as she might have 
done upon so many jailors. 

‘I am puzzled about Effie,’ Mrs. Leighton said that 
night to her husband ; and she told him what had hap- 
pened during the afternoon. ‘I begin to fear that we 
have made a mistake about her, and that she may give 
us a good deal of trouble,’ she said. 

And then they talked the matter over, and they agreed 
that Effie must be watched a little more closely. 
‘Though I can’t imagine that there is much mischief in 
her ; she seems such a quiet, spiritless little thing,’ Mr. — 
Leighton said. ‘It appears to me that her main fault 
lies in her being rather wanting in character altogether.’ 

By which speech you may guess how much her uncle 
knew about Effie. 

However, Mrs. Leighton, who, you see, had had her - 
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eyes opened a little, began to keep watch ;and as the 
result of her watching during the next week, here are 
one or two of the things she learnt :— 

One day the children went out into the grounds to 
play. There were very pretty grounds about the 
house, in which they spent a great deal of their time. 
Some parts of them were laid out as flower and vege- 
table gardens, and one part, which was quite wild and 
uncultivated, they called the wilderness, and they were 
fonder of playing here than anywhere else, because they 
were allowed to do in it almost what they liked. 

They used to play all kinds of games here, and in 
particular one game, which was very exciting, though it 
was also rather rough, in which the wilderness was sup- 
posed to be divided into a number of separate states 
over which the children ruled, and which were continu- 
ally making war upon one another. There was, of 
course, a good deal of make-believe about this game, 
seeing that the armies which were being perpetually led 
out to battle were purely imaginary, the whole popula- 
tion of each state being represented simply by Harry, or 
Meg, or David, as the case might be ; but, as Harry had 
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at the first impressed upon each of the other children 
the imperative necessity of considering him or herself 
as a noun of multitude, this difficulty had from the 
outset been easily and satisfactorily got over; and, as 
you may well believe, the simplicity of the arrangement 
secured, throughout the various armies, a fine general 
unity and singleness of action. 

The great continent in which these several states were 
comprehended could scarcely, I think, to an unprejudiced 
or peaceful person, have been a pleasant place to live in, 
for the state of disturbance in which it was perpetually 
plunged exceeded all description. Revolutions in every 
part of it were of hourly occurrence ; not a day passed in 
which battles were not fought, and kings wounded and 
taken prisoners ; crowns changed hands with the rapidity 
of lightning, and were restored to the heads of their 
original possessors again as if by magic ; and there was 
no sort of business, except fighting, done throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. The four children, 
however, found endless delight in it, and few hours 


passed more rapidly with them than those that they 
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spent in the exciting sport of conquering one another’s 
kingdoms, or losing their own. 

It was a game in which cleverness and dexterity told, 
and so, I need hardly say, it was a game that suited 
Effie. Effie had not been with her cousins for a couple 
of days before they found that they had never yet had to 
do with an enemy so wily and quick, so cautious, and 
yet so scheming. Why, there was no trick too cunning 
for Effie to think of, nothing too adventurous for her to 
do. If it had not been that, by prudently humbling 
herself before her, Meg secured her for an ally, it would 
all have been over with Meg for ever in a very short 
time ; and as for little David, though Harry took him 
under his protection, David was taken prisoner in the 
course of the first week five-and-twenty different times ; 
and at last; one day (which is the day that I want to 
bring you to) was so completely and ignominiously 
vanquished, that Effie. declared him to be too miserable 
a creature to live, and she accordingly sentenced him to 
be buried alive, and proceeded to carry out that terrible 
sentence on the spot. It was a serious outlook for poor 


David. 
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‘You go to the garden, and get a spade,’ said Effie to 
Meg with firmness ; and Meg departed, trying to think 
that it was good fun, but not quite easy in her mind. 

‘And now sit still there, and don’t you str til I’ve 
dug your grave,’ said Effie threateningly to little David ; 
and proceeded to look about for a convenient place on 
which to set to work. 

‘But I can’t think why you should bury me. It would 
be so much nicer to be beheaded,’ said Davie plain- 
tively. 

‘Yes, I think you had better not bury him,’ suggested 
Harry, after a moment or two. ‘ It will make sucha mess.’ 

But Effie had begun to sing, and went on singing quite 
undisturbed by these remarks. She had a way of 
chanting things instead of saying them, which was rather 
terrible at times to Davie, for he had noticed before now 
that when she began to chant her words she was always 
very determined about meaning them. To saya dread- 
ful thing was never half so alarming to him as when he 
heard her begin to sing it, for he always knew that she 
was in earnest then; and so his heart at present began 


to beat a little fast when he found her going about 
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looking for a nice moist bit of earth, and softly chanting 
to herself, ‘I'll dig a hole, a hole, a hole, down amongst 
the worms,’ in such a dismal minor key that, even had the 
hole not been meant for him, it would quite have depressed 
him to hear it. 

‘O Effie, don’t, please! It will be so nasty. I don’t 
like it !’ he cried out piteously at-last, after he had stood 
it for a little while. 

But Effie did not condescend to take the least notice 
of him. She only went humming on till Meg came back 
with the spade, and then she fell to work ; and after two 
or three minutes, I am sorry to say, the sight of what she 
was about became so interesting, that Harry, instead of 
standing by his brother any longer, as he ought to have 
done, being David’s ally, went over, perfidiously and 
unconditionally, to the enemy. 

‘Let me dig a bit; I can do it better than you,’ said 
Harry, and stretched out his hand for the spade. 

‘O Harry! that’s a shame,’ cried Meg. ‘I don’t 
think you ought to help.’ 

But Harry, having stifled his conscience, had little 
intention of listening to Meg. | 
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‘I'll do it twice as fast as you can, he only said ; and 
then Effie, being a little tired, gave her weapon up. 

So between them, with a good deal of labour, for the 
ground was hard, they dug the grave. They made a 
nice, good-sized hole, adapting it as they best could to 
the shape of Davie in a sitting posture, for it was in that 
position, with his knees up, that Effie resolved he should 
be buried. It was a good, comfortable, squarish hole. 

‘I’m sure I shouldn’t mind being buried in it myself," 
Harry said when it was finished, meaning perhaps to 
give a crumb of comfort to Davie that way. 

. ‘I wish you would be buried in it then,’ Davie retorted 

a little indignantly ; for Davie felt that he had been 
deceived and basely treated by his brother’s desertion of 
him. But of course Harry took no notice of this ill- 
tempered reply. 

‘You may take off the prisoner’s chains now,’ said 
Effie; and Meg at once proceeded to remove them. 
(They were, of course, wholly imaginary chains.) 

‘Now sir, walk in!’ said Effie in a tone of command. 

But here.there occurred a sudden hitch. 


‘T won't walk in,’ replied Davie, roused to defiance. 
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‘Put him to the torture then,’ said Effie instantly. 

Being put to the torture meant, amongst these monarchs, 
being unmercifully tickled. It had been poor David’s 
ill fortune more than once before now to be tortured 
within an inch of his life, and the poor little fellow 
. entertained a wholesome dread of the operation. 

“Oh, don’t ! I'll go in !’ he cried shrilly ; and—advan- 
cing to the hole, half with fear, half with a sort of laugh, 
for the thing was funny too, and there is always a certain 
charm in something new—helped by the others, he got 
in. ‘Is he to be buried in his clothes?’ Harry had 
asked a little while before ; but David had called out 
‘Oh, yes! please!’ so eagerly, that the question had not 
been discussed ; and so in he got, clothes and all. 

And then they shovelled the earth down over him.. 
Of course, you know, they were not so ignorant or so 
wicked as to think of putting his head underground. 
That would have been a thing beyond what even Effie 
would have dared, but they left nothing abeve ground 
but his head, and when all the earth was shovelled in 
they trod it nice and tight about his neck till they 
had made quite a neat job of it; and then they stood 
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still and looked at their work, and Effie laughed and 
clapped her hands, and danced with delight. 

‘I buried a little black boy so once, and I kept him 
in his grave allnight. Oh, it was such fun !’ Effie cried. 

‘It wouldn’t do to keep Davie in all night,’ Harry said 
a little seriously. 

‘Oh no !~and I wish you wouldn't keep me in any 
longer at all. It feels so strange, I don’t like it,’ 
David cried plaintively. 

‘Who do you think cares whether you like it or not ?’ 
said Effie with scorn. ‘ You’re a prisoner. You'll have 
to pay a ransom of fifteen hundred thousand pounds 
before you get out.’ 

‘Well, I wll pay it,’ said Davie with humiliating 
submission. ‘I can’t say more than that. I shall have 
to put a tax on everything, and then I’ll pay you. Oh 
Harry, please let me out !’ 

‘Children, where are you? Are you in the wilder- 
nesss ?’ the mother’s voice called suddenly at this 
moment from the garden, and all at once there was dead 
silence, and a look rather of consternation on the chil- 


dren’s faces. 
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‘Run away, and Jl] pull him out. Run away and 
stop her !’ Effie whispered hurriedly next instant ; and 
away went Harry and Meg, fast but rather guiltily, and 
Effie, seizing the spade, began to dig with all her might. 

‘Where are the rest of you? Have Effie and David 
not been with you?’ the mother asked as the two came 
towards her. 

‘Yes, they are both up there ; they—they are coming,’ 
said Meg a little uneasily. 

‘We will go and meet them then, and go that way to 
the road. I think I may have a little walk with you for 
half an hour before tea,’ Mrs. Leighton said, and went 
forward ; the two children, not knowing how to prevent 
her, following slowly after. 

It was only a little way. She might have taken a 
wrong turn, for the path through the wilderness twisted 
about in rather a labyrinthine manner ; but, unluckily for 
the children, she took the right one, and arrived on the 
scene of action just as Effie, with all her might, was 
tugging at Davie’s arm, and that poor little victim was 
emerging from the earth, muddy and clayey from top to 
toe. 
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‘My boy, what in the world have you been doing? 
What hole is that? Did you tumble into it ?’ the mother 
exclaimed amazed. 

She did really think at first that the child had tumbled 
in. She went up to him, and took hold of him, and 
surveyed him all over before it struck her that no mere 
tumble could have brought him into such a dirty state. 
But when she looked close at him she saw that he must 
have done something more than merely fall into the hole, 
and so then she turned round to the other three, and— 

‘Children, what have you been about?’ she said 
quickly. ‘Meg, you ought to have looked after Davie. 
Tell me at once what you have been doing.’ 

“We were only—only burying him,’ said Meg reluc- 
tantly at this address. 

‘Burying him ?’ said the mother. 

‘Not his head,’ said Meg. ‘Only the rest of him— 
because he was a prisoner.’ 

‘And so because he was a prisoner you thought you 
had a right to let him get into this state? Meg,’ said the 
mother, ‘I am surprised at you! Who} was it .who 


thought of this plan of burying him ?’ 
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To this question there came no answer; only the 
children glanced for a moment at Effie, and then looked 
on the ground. 

‘Was it you, Effie?’ said the mother suddenly. 

‘No!’ said Effie boldly, and looked straight at her 
with a pair of hard eyes. 

The other children gave a little gasp; but they had 
heard Effie tell quite as daring lies before, so, though 
they dréw in their breath for a moment, nobody said a 
word. 

‘Meg, was it you?’ the mother said. 

‘No—at least I don’t think so. No, it was not, 
mother,’ poor Meg said confusedly. 

‘Z helped to dig the hole, but—but I wasn’t the first,’ 
said Harry, blurting out his words suddenly, with the 
colour coming to his face. 

‘Then there is only David left. Am I to suppose that 
David wanted to bury himself?’ the mother said sadly. 

_ And then, when nobody spoke— 

‘Children, go home,’ she said, ‘ and David, you come 

with me. You are all in fault more or less, and one of 


you is greatly in fault ; you have done something far 
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worse than merely setting the rest to play a foolish game 
—you have told a lie to me about it.’ 

Mrs. Leighton said this very gravely, and then she 
took David by the hand and turned away. 

‘I am only too nght about Effie,’ she thought to 
herself, as she went back to the house. ‘The others told 
the truth ; it was Effie who said what was not true.’ 

And so presently, when an hour or two had passed, 
she took Effie aside and talked to her, and tried to bring 
her to confess what she had done. But Effie would 
confess nothing. 


This was one of the naughtinesses in which this poor 


little thing was found out. (I call her ‘ poor’ because I. 


think anybody who, like her, has lived for nine years in 
the world, and never learnt to know right from wrong, 
deserves to be pitied very much indeed.) This was one 
of her naughtinesses ; | and here is the history of another 
that happened two days afterwards. 

It was Sunday morning, and the children were just dress- 
ing for church when their nurse met with a little accident : 
she fell down, and hurt herself so much that Mrs. Leigh- 
ton did not like to go out and leave her. Mr. Leighton 
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was away from home, and there was no one to go to 
church with the children, so they were sent off by them- 
selves. They had gone to church by themselves once 
or twice already on former occasions, so their mother let 
them take their departure without any misgivings ; but 
she forgot for the moment that they had never gone alone 
since Effie came. 

It was a half-mile’s walk, through pretty country lanes. 
They set off in very good time, and if all had gone on as 
it should have done they would have been in their 
places in church a few minutes before the service began ; 
but I am sorry to say that all did of go on as it should 
have done by any means, for they had no sooner got out 
“of sight of the house than Effie began her tricks. 

‘ Now put. off your Sunday faces,’ she exclaimed, ‘ and 
see if we don’t have some fun.’ 

And the next instant, in spite of her nice white frock, 
she was clambering up the hedges, picking blackberries, 
and stainmg her clothes and fingers with their juice, 
and laughing and singing till the three other children, 
who had never thought that azybody did such things on 
Sunday, were all quite shocked. 
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That is to say, they were very much shocked at first. 

‘I say, Effie, don’t!’ Harry cried very gravely; 
and Meg piped out shrilly, ‘Oh, Effie, somebody will 
hear you !’ and little David stood still, and opened his 
grey eyes very wide. But after a few moments, as they 
stood watching Effie, they began to think that it was 
rather fine fun too, and first one and then another of 
them came near, and began to pull blackberries also, and 
to laugh and talk, louder and louder, till at last, in the 
midst of their gabbling, they were suddenly brought back 
to their senses by hearing the church bells stop. 

Oh dear, we shall be so late!’ Meg exclaimed 
then, rather conscience-struck, and let the blackberry 
branch drop that she was holding. © 

‘Well, and what if we are?’ answered Effie reck- 
lessly. ‘We shall have enough of it I’m sure. Just 
look what a mess I’m in!’ And so she was, there 
was no doubt of that. ‘I shall have to say that I fell 
into the hedge, or something of that sort. But / 
don’t care! Come along then, if you mzst¢ come.’ 

_ And away went Effie, pirouetting along the road, 
while the other children followed at her back, half 
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laughing at her, half feeling in their hearts that, though 
delightful, it must be very wicked; and in this way 
_they arrived at the church, and made their way into 
their pew just as the clergyman was beginning to 
read the first lesson. 

It was a pew in the gallery—a front pew in a 
very prominent place. As the children stole into it 
Harry, and Meg, and Davie, it must be allowed, 
felt a good deal ashamed, and kept their eyes 
fixed upon the ground, for they were sure that half 
the congregation were looking at them; but Effie, 
who never seemed to know what shame meant, 
looked up as bold as brass, and had no sooner taken 
her seat than she began to nudge Meg in the nbs, 
and whisper to her, and do all that she could to 
make her laugh. 

‘O Effie, be quiet now—do be quiet!’ poor 
Meg whispered back, in great straits at such be-. 
haviour; but this request had hittle effect on Effie. 
On she went in the same way till the lesson was 
ended, and then, when they rose up to sing the Zz 


Deum, matters, instead of getting better, got worse. 
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‘I'll drop my prayer-book,’ she said to Meg. ‘There’s 
a bald man down below: I'll drop it on his head.’ 
And, to Meg’s terror, no sooner had she said _ this 
than down she pitched the book, making such a noise 
—for it fell on the edge of a pew, and not upon 
the head of the bald gentleman—that every eye in 
the church looked up to her. 

After this, she ducked down to the bottom of the 
pew, and began to tickle Meg’s and David’s legs, till 
in an agony of laughter Meg and David had to duck 
after her; when, shielded from view, all three of them 
(for children are but children, and an evil example is 
a contagious thing) whispered, and giggled, and played 
antics together, till Harry, though he tried to help it 
and look demure, could contain himself no longer ; and 
the clergyman was just finishing the second lesson when 
a fresh sound like a little explosion startled the con- 

gregation, and the next instant Harry, with his hand- 
ikerchief stuffed into his mouth, was seen bolting from 
the pew and hurriedly making for the gallery door, 
which he had barely reached before all the other 
three children, like a covey of partridges, were in flight 
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after him. All the people looked at one another, 
and gravely shook their heads as the naughty little 
retreating feet went hurrying and scuffling down the 
stairs. 

When they got out once more into the open air Effie: 
was half beside herself with delight. She capered, and 
danced, and ran, and screamed with laughter. The 
other three, if they had been left to themselves, would 
have come to their senses in a very few minutes, and 
have felt ashamed of how they had conducted them- 
selves, but Effie’s example intoxicated them, and, in- 
stead of returning to their night minds, I think for the 
next hour they lost their heads altogether. 

Of course they did not go straight home, as to have 
done that so early would have betrayed them: they 
rambled instead amongst the fields and lanes, going‘ 
on with the wildest fun and nonsense ; and it was only 
when they were quite worn out, and so hot that their 
cheeks were all in a glow, that they began to wonder 
what o’clock it was, and to think that perhaps church 
must be over, and that they had better be bringing 
their playing to an end. So at last, with their dresses 
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all soiled and crumpled, and their hair wild and rough, 
they began to make their way home. 

As they came near the house, it must be confessed 
that Harry and Meg and David felt anything but 
easy in their minds. Their excitement was passing 
away, and they were beginning to think, with rather a 
miserable feeling, that their mother would be ternbly 
vexed if she could know how they had been going on ; 
they had an uncomfortable suspicion too that in some 
way she would hear about it, and that, though their 
fun was over, their punishment was perhaps yet to come. 

In this state of mind, they tried when they got in 
to steal up to their own room without being seen, 
but just as they were crossing the hall their mother 
came out from the dining-room and met them. 

‘Why, children, how late you are,’ she said. They 
had not made their calculation as to time very cor- 
rectly, and they were a full half hour later than they 
ought to have been. ‘And what is the matter with you’ 
(she began to look at them here) ‘that you are all 
so hot? Where have you been since church? Meg, 


what have you been doing?’ 
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‘We have only been—been playing a little,’ said 
Meg on this, with her eyes upon the ground. 

‘My dears, you know I don’t like you to stop and 
play on your way from church. Surely,’ said the 
mother, ‘you know that ? You have run yourselves into 
a heat now; and Meg and Effie, your frocks are not 
fit to be seen. Go up stairs quickly and get your- 
selves made neat. Children, I am vexed with you. 
You know you ought to have come straight home.’ 

When she had said this, Mrs. Leighton went back 
into the dining-room, and the children went upstairs. 

‘We’ve escaped pretty well,’ Effie whispered with a 
laugh. But the others did not laugh back nor answer 
her. Possibly if they had not escaped quite so easily 
they might have felt a little happier than they did. 

After this the day passed on, and till about five 
o'clock nothing more occurred; but about five in the 
afternoon a lady was shown into the drawing-room 
where Mrs. Leighton was sitting alone, and, as soon. 
as they had shaken hands— | 

‘My dear Mrs. Leighton,’ the lady said, ‘I don’t 
usually make Sunday calls, as you know, but I thought 
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it would not be right to let the day pass without coming 
to tell you how naughtily your young people conducted 


themselves in church this morning.’ 

And then she told the whole story. 

‘I cannot tell you how shocked I was,’ she said. 
‘The prayer-book actually almost fell on the top of poor 
dear Mr. Dixon’s head. It was the nearest miss; and 
only think, if it had struck him, it might really have 
made a cut—so little hair as he has. And the worst is 
that I know it was done on purpose, for I was watching 
the naughty little girl Oh, she behaved very very 
badly. I never saw anything like it in a church before. 
And then all four of them running out in that way! 
Oh! I can’t tell you how vexed I was. I felt so for you, 
for I know so well that your own children would have 
behaved as nicely as possible if they had been by them- 
selves. I have seen them in church alone before, you 
know ; but it is that other little girl My dear Mrs. 
Leighton, she is a terrible child. I declare I would not 


keep her in the house if I were you !’ 


‘Poor thing! I am beginning to fear she és a terrible 


child,’ Mrs. Leighton answered sad]v 
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The good mother was terribly vexed. She sat for a 
little while after her visitor left her, thinking what she 
should do; and then she went to the four children, who 
were all together in their play-room, and told them what 
she had heard. 

As she talked to them she did not lay the blame more 
upon Effie than upon the rest; she told them how they 
had a@d/ grieved and pained her, and tried in her wise, 
gentle, tender way to make them feel how much worse 
a piece of naughtiness they had committed than any 
ordinary naughtiness when they had shown so little 
reverence for God’s house and God's service as to disturb 
the people who were worshipping Him, and at such a 
time to talk and laugh and play tricks. 

As she talked like this the tears began to gather in 
Meg’s and David’s eyes, and Harry’s lip quivered, and 
the colour came into his face; but as usual Effie looked 
~ool and unconcerned, and went on playing, while 
Mrs. Leighton spoke, with a bit of string that she had in 
her hand. “Mrs. Leighton said nothing to her specially, 
it seemed to her that it would be no use; nor did she 
ask her any questions, for she felt that she could not 
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believe her answers. Such questions as she put at all 
she put to the others ; and they, poor little souls, being 
quite subdued and ashamed of themselves, answered 
them very truthfully. They were so subdued, indeed, 
that Meg and Davie, before Mrs. Leighton left the room, 
were clinging sobbing round her neck, and Harry had 
got his head upon her shoulder. You see, these three 
had had a happy life, and had never hitherto felt any 
grief so bitter to them as the grief of making their father 
or their mother angry. ‘They had grown up thinking 
that hardly any anguish could be greater than that, and 
even Effie’s influence had scarcely made them change 
their minds yet. As for Effie just now, while they hung 
about their mother’s neck, she looked up at them and 
stared. To the poor little lonely child, such love as this 
for a person who had the power to scold and punish 
-them was like something she had no power to under- 
stand. Poor Effie! Vexed as she was, the mother’s 
kind heart ached as she looked at her, standing there 
by herself, aimlessly tying knots in her bit of cord. 

I have told you only two pieces of mischief in 


which Effie was found out, but she was detected in a 
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good many more during those days when Mrs. Leighton 
made it her business to watch and study her. This 
conduct of hers in church, however, was the last. On 
_ the evening of this Sunday Mrs. Leighton thought over 
the whole matter to herself, and the next day, when 
her husband, who had been away for some days, came 
home, she told him the conclusion to which she had 
come. 

‘My dear, we must send Effie away,’ she said. ‘I 
feel that I am not able to manage her, and she is doing 
more harm than I can tell you to the other children.’ 

‘Then let us send her off to school,’ Mr. Leighton 
answered. 

But the mother said, ‘No; I have been thinking of 
that, and I feel that I cannot send her amongst other 
girls if I would not let her stay with my own. It would 
not be right. I think we must try and find somebody to 
take her who has no children. I have been turning over 
all kinds of plans in my head, and that is the best one 
that I can think of.’ 

And then they agreed that they would begin without 
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delay to look out for a suitable person with whom to 
place her. But, as it chanced, on the very next day 
something happened that for a time put the thought of 
Effie quite out of their heads. 
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CHAPTER V. 


years old, and he was but a little fellow for 
his age, and not very strong either, as well as not very 
big. For he had had a long illness once, which the doc- 
tors had thought he would never get over, and this had 
stopped his growth, and had been to him very like a year 
cut out of his short life. He was well enough now, and . 
a bright happy little lad; but even yet the mother used 
to watch him more anxiously than she watched her other 
children, and people used to shake their heads some- 
times when they looked at him, and say softly that they 
hardly thought he would live to grow up. 

They thought this, perhaps, because he was so small, 


and because he had grave eyes, and a gentle and rather 
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old-fashioned way of saying and doing things. He was 
the quietest of the three children, and though he had the 
greatest admiration for his brother Harry, and indeed 
quite made a pattern of him, yet somehow he was always 
behind the other two, and they used to laugh at him for 
being slow, and say that he went about as if he was asleep. 

Effie had not taken very kindly to him. ‘I like you 
ever so much better than Davie. Davie’s stupid,’ she 
had said in confidence to Harry a day or two after her 
arrival (thus giving Harry, of course, a very high opinion 
of her judgment) ; and, having made up her mind in this 
rapid manner, she did not give herself very much further 
trouble about him. Such a clever, sharp little girl as 
Effie had naturally the greatest contempt in the world for 
anything she thought slow or dull. 

It was autumn weather, about the end of September, 
and the trees were all turning yellow, and the leaves 
falling ; but it was a mild autumn, and in the sunshine 
the children used to ramble together out of doors for 
hours. Harry, indeed, was at school; he had his 
business there to attend to, and could not get mich 


time for rambling, but the others only did lessons with 
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Mrs. Leighton ; and so when it was fine she often used 
to send them out, or go out with them, and they would 
spend such pleasant mornings amongst the fields and 
woods, 

- One day (it was the day after the father and mother 
had had that talk about Effie) the sun was shining 
brightly, and the mother said at breakfast, 

“We will have our lessons in the afternoon, little ones, 
if you would like to go out now. I must stay at home, 
for I have something to do, but you can go and play in 
the pine wood, or up upon the hill. It is nine o'clock, 
and you may stay, if you like, till twelve.’ 

Upon this the children ran away to get their hats and 
coats, and in a few minutes they set out, Effie and Meg 
trotting along together side by side, and David—as he 
often did—lagging just a yard or two behind. 

Efe and Meg, you must know, were by this time 
great friends, and it would have surprised you to see 
how much they always seemed to have to say to one 
another. Indeed, Effie was a tremendous talker, and 
would really, I think, if she had been left to herself, 


have talked from morning to night ; for, you see, having 
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a great flow of words, and a great deal of cleverness, and 
no scruples about saying everything that came uppermost, 
it was a very easy thing for her little tongue to run on by 
the hour together, and not at all so wonderful and ad- 
mirable as Meg thought it was, who had herself no 
especial gift for talking cleverly by any means, but was, 
indeed, in the matter of talking, as in most other things, 
not like Effie in the least, but simply like a hundred 
thousand other quiet, sensible, homely little maidens. 
But yet, if she was not like Effie, at any rate she 
admired Effie immensely. She did not, it is true, think 
her cousin very good (she must have had very curious. 
views about goodness if she had), but she thought she 
was the cleverest and most amusing little playfellow she 
had ever had in all her life, or ever hoped to have, and 
she was so charmed with her that she would have done 
almost anything in the world that Effie asked her, and 
would have spent all her time with her, if she could, from 
moming to night—which was very pretty devotion on 
poor little Meg’s part, and very unselfish devotion too, 
for I don’t know that, in return for it, Effie professed any 


admiration for Meg at all. Indeed, admiration of other 
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people was not a thing that Effie dealt much in at any 
time. What Effie liked was to be admired herself, and she 
had been used for so long to be admired, and to be told how 
clever she was, that she received all little Meg’s enthusiasm 
quite coolly, as if it was a matter of course, and rarely, I 
must confess, took the trouble even to look as if she was 
grateful for it. In fact, to tell the whole truth, Meg not 
only got little gratitude from her cousin, but she often 
enough got barely civil treatment. Effie would say all sorts 
of rude things to her, and if at one moment she might 
choose to be gracious, and pet her and seem fond of her, 
in the very next she would perhaps be calling her names, 
and making her quite miserable by the contemptuous 
things she said. Meg sometimes felt it very hard ; but 
from the beginning of the world, you know, some people 
have been slaves, and some have been tyrants ; and the 
slaves, perhaps—though you may not think it—have not 
always, on the whole, had the worst of it. 

On this particular morning that I am speaking of Effie 
was disposed to be very affectionate to Meg. They 
went along arm in arm, and Effie talked and talked. 


_ Effie was a great story-teller—I do not mean a teller of 
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lies (though she was that, too, you know), but she would 
weave long tales, and go on telling them day after day 
till you would think they never were coming to an end ; 
and sometimes they were very pretty tales, and so 
Interesting and amusing that Meg would listen to them 
as eagerly as if she were reading from a fairy story-book. 
Only it was more delightful, she used to think, to listen 
‘to Effie than to read from any book, because, when 
anything came that she wanted explained, she could 
make Effie stop, and ‘put questions to her ; and some- 
times, when Effie was in a very good humour, she 
would even allow Meg to suggest that something in the 
story should be changed ; upon which Meg would feel 
so proud that now and then it would almost seem to 
her as if she was growing clever, and becoming able to 
make stories too (which was quite a mistake, of 
course, but yet for the moment it was very delightful 
to imagine it). 

Little David, trotting along by himself, was not taken 
very much notice of by the other two. 

‘Now, don’t you come listening ; we don’t want you,’ 


Effie had said to him, pretty sharply, near the begin- 
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ning of their walk ; and Davie, who had run up along- 
side, and had been trying for a few minutes to open his 
ears and follow the story that Effie was telling, had upon 
this dropped behind again quite meekly (for he was 
a gentle little lad, and had already got very well 
accustomed to be snubbed by his clever cousin), and 
had begun to amuse himself in his own way, gathering 
wild flowers and grasses, and lingering to watch the 
little living things that were near—insects at work upon 
the earth, and birds up in the trees, or here and there 
a bright-eyed hare crouching in the brushwood or 
amongst the fallen leaves. Davie was fond of all these 
things, and knew a great deal more about them than any 
of the other children did, and could have told you 
pretty stories, too, in his own way, if you had talked to 
him, about beasts and birds and flowers. 

Only to-day, at any rate, nobody cared to talk to 
him. The two girls were quite wrapped up in one 
another—Effie talking, and Meg listening, with no 
thought to bestow on anything except themselves ; and 
so little Davie rambled on and on, till at last, when the 


other two children, getting tired, sat down on the moss 
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beneath a big old tree, he wandered away fairly out of 
sight, and if they had listened they might have heard the 
little feet making the fallen leaves rustle further and 
further off, till gradually at last the sound died quite 
away. 

But they did not notice this; their two little heads 
were both so full of Effie’s story. It was really a most 
delightful story—the prettiest one, Meg thought, that 
Effie had ever told. It was all about a beautiful princess 
who was enchanted by a naughty fairy, and who went 
through such amazing and heartrending adventures that 
it was no wonder little Meg was breathless as she sat 
and lstened to them, for they were enough to make 
one’s hair stand on end. Meg listened with great eyes, 
and was so interested and absorbed that it was only | 
after Effie had got to the very last sentence of her story, 
and had made the delightful announcement that, the 
wicked fairy being completely vanquished, ‘ everybody 
was happy for ever after,’ that she woke slowly up with a 
sizh to the business of this poor common world again, 
and thought suddenly to herself for the first time, ‘I 


wonder what o’clock it is!’ and then (this was her next 
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thought) ‘Oh dear, I wonder what has become of 
Davie !’ 

Well, Davie was out of sight—that much was quite 
certain ; he had been out of sight for—Meg could not well 
say how long. She got up quickly, with a little sudden 
sharp uneasy feeling that she had not been doing right. 
She knew very well that when she went out with Davie 
her mother expected her to look after him, and take care 
that he did not come to any harm, and she knew very 
well that to-day she had not been thinking of Davie, 
nor taking care of him one bit. 

‘Davie ! where are you?’ she began to call, in a half 
impatient, half frightened way; but nobody answered, 
and there was no sound except of the birds singing in 
the trees. | 

‘Oh, he’s somewhere about, I dare say,’ Effie said 
carelessly, sitting still upon the ground. ‘I say, Meg, 
if you and I and Harry get out again this afternoon, 
I'll tell you another story—and a better one than this.’ 

‘Will you? Oh, that will be delightful ; but—but 
I wish I could see Davie,’ Meg replied, in rather a 


distressed way. ‘ How stupid of him to go out of sight 
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just when we have to be going home. Davie, you 
tiresome boy! Davie!’ she began to call again ; but 
still with just the same result as before. 

‘He must be hiding somewhere ; I never knew such 
a troublesome child! I must go and look for him,’ she 
said then. 

‘I am sure / am not going to look for him,’ Effie 
announced coolly. ‘I dare say he has gone home.’ 

‘Oh ! do you think he has?’ Meg said hopefully. 

‘I think it’s very likely,’ said Effie. ‘At any rate, I 
wouldn’t bother myself about him, I know.’ 

‘But I ought to have looked after him,’ Meg said 
ruefully. 

‘I don’t see that. He’s a tiresome little thing. He 
ought to have stayed where we could see him,’ said 
Effie. 

‘Yes, of course he ought,’ said Meg, doubttfully. 

‘And I dare say he has just gone away to tease us. 
Z wouldn’t go looking about for him,’ exclaimed Effie. 

‘Oh, but I think I must,’ answered Meg. 

And then, as Effie said no more, Meg left her and 


began her search. 
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But she walked this way, and she walked that way, 
and she called as loud as she could, and still she could 
neither see nor hear anything of Davie. Effie, who got 
tired of sitting by herself and holding her tongue, got 
up and went after her at the end of a quarter of an hour 
or so, and found her looking quite frightened, and with 
the tears ready, as soon as she began to speak, to start 
to her eyes. 

‘T can’t see anything of him ; I can’t ‘ink where he 

has gone !’ she exclaimed, as soon as she caught sight 
of Effie, and she gave something almost like a sob—at 
which Effie burst out laughing. 
‘ €QOh, you little goose! Didn’t I tell you he had gone 
home!’ she said. ‘Of course he has gone home! I 
never knew such a baby! Do you want me to cry too?’ 
And then Effie put on such a ridiculous face that Meg 
through her tears began to laugh. 

‘I suppose we had better go home and see if he is 
there,’ she said after this, a little more cheerfully. <‘T 
think he must have gone home—don’t you? but yetit’s a 
shame of him if he has, the tiresome little thing ! and 


mamma will be angry, too, because I—I didn’t—look— 
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look after him,’ said Meg, with her voice all in a tremble 
again. 

‘Oh, yes; and that will be a Creadful thing, won’t it? 
Mammy’s going to make it cry ; put its fingerin its eye!’ 
exclaimed Effe in her naughty mocking way ; and then 
there followed a little skirmish (not worth descnbing), 
which helped for a ume to relieve the way, and divert 
Meg’s thoughts, as the children bent their steps home- 
wards. 

It was a walk of rather more than a mile; and, though 
she did all she could to persuade herself that she was 
not fnghtened, it was not a comfortable walk to Meg. 
She knew that at the best she had done wrong to let 
Davie out of her sight; and that, even supposing he was 
all safe at home now, her mother would be vexed with 
her for her neglect, and would feel that in future she 
could not trust her ; and this was alone enough to make 
her unhappy ; but when, beyond this, there was the far 
greater fear that Davie might nof be safe at home, you 
may imagine that poor little Meg was anything but easy, 
and felt her heart at last beating so wildly when, at the 
end of her walk, on opening the garden gate, she saw 
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her mother standing in the sunshine before the house, 
busy with the flowers (but no Davie with her !), that when 
Mrs. Leighton turned round and spoke to her, it seemed 
to her as if a great knot was coming up into her throat. 

‘Why, children, I was thinking of coming to look for 
you ; it is past one o'clock,’ the mother said. ‘And 
where is Davie?’ she asked quickly. 

There was no answer to this question for a moment, 
and then Meg, with all the blood flushing into her face, 
said stammering, 

‘Is—is he not here?’ 

‘Here?’ Mrs. Leighton repeated. ‘How could he 
be here? You took him with you.’ And she hurriedly 
threw down her gardening tools, and stood straight up, 
looking at Meg. 

‘Yes,—but—but we lost sight of him,’ said Meg 
faintly. 

‘When did you lose sight of him? Why did you 
come home without looking for him?’ Mrs. Leighton 
exclaimed. 

‘We did look for him a—a little,’ Meg said. 

‘And you could not find him? Meg! Meg!’ Mrs. 
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Leighton cried, and suddenly looked at her with a look 
that Meg never afterwards forgot. It made her burst 
into tears as she saw it. | 

‘Mamma, I am so sorry! We thought he must have 
come home. We were talking, and—and—we didn’t 
notice him!’ she sobbed, and held out her poor little 
beseeching hands to her mother to pray for forgiveness. 

But it was no moment for Mrs. Leighton to think of 
forgiving; she could not think of Meg or Meg’s sorrow 
at all. 

‘Stay here while I put on my bonnet,’ she merely 
said hurriedly, ‘and then come back with me, and show 
me where you were when you saw him last.’ 

And then she went into the house; and in two 
minutes afterwards Meg, still sobbing, but trying hard to 
swallow her sobs, was walking, with her poor little heart 
aching, by her mother’s side back to the wood. 

They went along almost without speaking a word, and 
at a little distance behind them Effie followed, partly out 
of curiosity, and partly because she had nothing better to 
do, but also partly, I think, because she too at last was 


a little frightened, and would have been glad and re- 
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lieved to catch sight of Davie again. He was all right 
enough somewhere, she had no doubt, she said to her- 
self ; but still, for all that, she kept her eyes very widely 
opened when she got into the wood again, and peered 
this way and that as they walked on, and once or twice 
felt her heart beat suddenly rather quickly when some 
sound reached her that she thought for a moment was 
Davie’s voice. And then presently too—for you know 
she had a lively imagination—she began to conjure up- 
stories to herself of what might possibly have happened 
to him,—of how he might have been stolen by gipsies, or 
hidden in a cave by some wild beast (if there were wild - 
beasts in this wood, which there were not generally sup- 
posed to be), or taken by fairies, perhaps (if there really 
were fairies, a matter as to which nobody seemed quite 
certain), and of how he might never be seen by any- 
body who belonged to him any more; and as Effie 
thought these things rather a creepy feeling came over 
her, and she quickened her steps to get nearer to the 
other two, for it seemed eerie to be alone with such 
wild fancies. 

As for those other two, they got to the place where 
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Davie had last been seen, and then Mrs. Leighton 
searched and called, and searched and called, but all in 
vain. The poor mother as yet hardly knew how much 
she feared. She perceived that her child had ‘strayed 
somewhere, but she would hardly let herself believe that 
he could be in much danger. There was no water about 
the place, she was thankful to remember; she was not 
afraid, like Effie, of faines or wild beasts; she tried to 
persuade herself that he had perhaps only got tired—for 
he was a delicate little fellow, foil know—and fallen 
somewhere asleep. 

But yet she knew that it was strange and hardly likely 
that he should have fallen asleep, and the longer she 
wandered up and down the more alarmed she began to 
get. She had hoped that she should find the child 
almost at once, and bring him home; now every minute 
seemed to make her chance of finding him less, and her 
heart began to sink, and turn sick. 

She had hardly spoken to Meg since they had left the 
house, except a very few words now and then, but at last 
she stood still and said suddenly, 


‘Girls, go home. You are no use to me here, but you 
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can make yourselves of use if you go and send some one 
in your place. Your father will not be home yet, but go 
as quickly as you can to John Leeson, and tell him to 
come to me here. Or no—not here. Wait a momient.’ | 
And then she stopped suddenly, and all at once her face 
changed as if with a new thought. ‘Tell him to come 
to the old quarry,’ she said. ‘And now go—go fast!’ 
And as they turned round and went away (for neither of 
them ventured to object, or to say a word: they were 
too frightened to say anything) she herself began to go 
quickly forward in the direction in which this quarry lay. 
It was an old unused quarry, a fine place for children 
to play in and scramble about—a pretty place too, half 
overgrown as it was now with grass and ferns and brush- 
wood. But the Leighton children did not go there often, 
because it was a good way from their house, and an ex- 
pedition to it was always looked upon as something of 
a treat—a thing to be prepared for with slices of cake or 
sandwiches. It had suddenly struck Mrs. Leighton that 
little David might have wandered away to this quarry, 
and have been so happy there amongst his stones and 


weeds that he had forgotten all about the time. He was 
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a dreamy little fellow: he might easily have forgotten 
how late it was getting. One day, not so very long ago, 
he had been known to watch beside an ant hill for three 
hours together, without ever thinking of anything except 
the ants ; and as the mother remembered this she began 
to grow hopeful again, and she hurned on more and more 
quickly, almost persuading herself as she went that, as 
soon as she reached the quarry, she should see her little 
lad—should find him perhaps happily sitting in the 
sunshine, playing with his wild flowers. 
But when she got to the quarry there was no little 
Davie there. She could not see the whole of the quarry 
t once, but she stood at a point from which the greater 
part of it was visible, and she called again and again, 
‘Davie! Davie!’ and there came no answer. Then she 
began to search round and round, and there was no sign 
of him. The whole place was quite quiet, lying open 
and still in the bright autumn sun—no pattering of little 
feet anywhere—no sound of the little childish voice that 
the poor mother felt at that moment she would give half 
her life to hear. She had not allowed herself to be 


thoroughly frightened until now, but now there came to her 
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a feeling terrible of desolateness and agony. She was all 
alone ; she did not know what to do next; there was no 
one to speak a word of comfort to her. ‘My boy! my 
boy !’ she began to sob to herself. 

She did not want to go far from the quarry again, 
because, you know, she had appointed the gardener 
John Leeson to meet her there ; so for a little while she 
went walking backwards and forwards, trying to think 
and arrange in her mind what should be done, listening 
every few moments, stopping again and again to call,— 
once or twice having her heart set beating by some 
sound which she thought for an instant was a step that 
might be David’s step amongst the trees. Once she 
looked at her watch, and found that it was past three 
o'clock. In three hours more it would be growing 
dark—and if before dark she had not found her 
little lad—! 

She began to cry to God to help her. Other 
mothers had lost their children, and had never found 
them living —had never, sometimes, found them, 
either living or dead—again. She felt (as people 


often feel at first when some great trouble is coming to 
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them) as though, if this should happen to her, she could 
not bear it,—as though it would break her heart. She 
felt almost desperate as she thought of it, as if, in some 
way, though she could not see in what way, she must lay 
down her life to save her boy’s. 

She was suffering like this, when suddenly at last, from 
some place near her, as it seemed—though she could see 
nothing near—there came a sound ; not a voice like any 
voice she knew, but a strange sound of moaning. She. 
was not quite close to the quarry when she heard it, but 
perhaps some fifty yards away, at a spot where the ground 
was hilly, and broken up by great boulders of loose stone 
that had been flung out there for some purpose long ago 
and left to bed themselves as they could in the sandy 
soil. It was a desolate-looking bit of ground, and that 
wail came from the midst of it like the wail of an animal in 
pain. It was more like that than any human sound ; but 
yet the poor mother’s heart gave a great bound as she heard 
it, and she sprang forward; she hardly knew what she 
hoped or what she feared ; she only knew that something 
that had life in it was near her, and that that living 


thing might be her child. 
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And she was right. It was her child; in a few seconds 
more she found him ; it-was little Davie lying helpless on 
his back, with a great block of fallen stone across his chest. 

She made one spring to where he was. She was a 
slight woman—not strong at all—not able generally to 
move heavy weights ; but, quick as lightning, she put her 
hands to that big fragment of rock, and put out all her 
might in a kind of frenzy, and—never thinking of her own 
weakness, knowing only that she must save her child or 
die—she half lifted the stone in her arms, half rolled it 
from him, as if, instead of being feeble as she was, she 
had had the strength of half-a-dozen men. She rolled 
it back, and then she threw herself beside him, and threw 
her arms out over him, with a great cry as if her heart 
would break. | 

He had been lying with his poor eyes shut, almost 
insensible, just having life enough left in him to give 
out that feeble moan; but for a moment, as the stone 
moved, the eyes had started wide, and the lips had parted 
with a great gasp of pain. The poor mother saw that 
gasp and quiver as the heavy weight ground itself over 


the wounded breast. Do you wonder that she cried out ? 
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—that she felt as if the stone had been cutting her own 
flesh ? 

He had looked in her face, but she did not think 
he knew her. He did not hear her as she sobbed 
over him, crying—‘ My little Davie !—my little child!’ 
She had put one of her arms beneath his head, and 
raised it up a little from the ground, and had laid her 
cheek upon the poor white cheek,—but she dared do 
nothing more. She did not dare to take up the crushed 
broken body into her arms. She touched him once, 
with a yearning and hunger to do it, but as she touched 
him all the poor flesh quivered and shrank. There was 
nothing that she could do till help came, and she 
had to sit still and wait for it. 

His eyes had closed again, and he was breathing 
with little short painful gasps. She folded up her 
shawl beneath his head, and went away once, and 
with some difficulty found a httle water, and brought 
some to him in the hollow of her hand, but, though 
she put it on his face and touched his lips with it, 
it did not rouse nor seem to comfort him. She spoke 
to him too, murmumng over him all sorts of loving 
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passionate words,—calling him by his pet names, 
kissing his face, and sweeping back the hair from his 
forehead with her soft hands. But he never looked 
at her again, nor seemed to know her. He was 
just alive—no more; and she sat there, with his head 
upon her knees, thinking that perhaps while she sat so 
she should see him die. | 

She had to wait alone for nearly an hour—a long 
terrible hour. Again and again as the slow minutes 
passed she tried to make up her mind to leave him, 
and run to the nearest place from which she could get 
help,—but she cou/d not make up her mind to do this. 
She thought of what it would be if she were to go, 
and if while she were away he were to die, 
till she did not dare to stir from where she sat,—till 
she scarcely dared to take her eyes away from the 
little white face. And so she waited, till at last in the 
silence (for it was very silent,—even the birds hardly 
singing here, and only the sweet quiet sunlight stream- 
ing over everything, as if there was no sorrow in the 
world), she heard the steps for which she had waited 


so long coming near. 
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It was her gardener whom she had sent for—a good 
kind man, who had worked for the Leightons since 
before David had been born, and who, when he came 
up now, and saw the little hfeless-looking face lying 
on its mothers knees, burst out crying like a child. 
For all the servants about the place had been fond 
of little Davie, and this man, who had young children 
of his own, the fondest of them all perhaps. Long 
afterwards Mrs. Leighton used to speak—though she 
never could do it with a steady voice—of how he had 
gone down on his knees by her boy’s side, sobbing at 
the sight of him as he might have sobbed over his 
own child. 

But it was no moment to waste much time in cry- 
ing. They wanted a surgeon, and some means of 
carrying the boy home, and in two minutes Leeson 
was on his feet again, and hurrying at his utmost 
speed to a village that was about a mile away. No 
assistance could be got nearer than this, and again the 
mother had to spend a bitter weary time of waiting, 
during which she could do nothing but watch her 
child’s face and pray to God. 
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But at last the help reached her for which she was 
so sick at heart. The doctor came first, and then 
other men came with a shutter and a mattress and pillows, 
and the doctor cut open the little clothes and looked 
at the bruised body, and felt and probed it till the 
closed lips parted and quivered, and the poor mother 
cried out with pain. And when he had done this he 
said very little, but only skilfully and tenderly lifted 
the child in his arms, and laid it on the bed that had 
been made, and ordered the men to begin their walk 
slowly and steadily home. 

They had a long way—nearly three miles—to go. 

‘Will he be able to bear it? Had you not better 
take him to Croylands?’ (this was the village that was 
nearer) Mrs. Leighton asked anxiously, as they were 
about to start. But the surgeon replied quietly— 

‘No, it will not make much difference : we had better 
get him home.’ | 

And so they went home,—the men carrying the litter 
with kind and gentle care, and the poor mother through 
those three long miles walking by its side. I need not try 


to tell you what a terrible walk it was to her. People some- 
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- times hardly know when a dreadful thing is past how 
they were able to bear it. They only know that some- 
how, at the time, God gave them strength to endure, 
and to be quiet and calm. 

Little David was breathing still when they got him 
home, and laid him down at last on his own bed. He 
even opened his eyes, and looked up with something 
that was almost like a moment’s consciousness as his 
mother bent over him. They had sent for a second 
surgeon, and when he came they put even Mrs. Leighton 
out of the room, and the two men stayed alone with 
the child for a long time. When they came out again at 
last, one of them held out his hand to Mrs. Leighton, 
who had been waiting all the while in the passage out- 
side his door, and said cheerfully— 

‘We will try to save him.’ 

‘Are you telling me the truth? Do you think it is 
possible?’ she said, when she could answer him. (She 
coudd not answer him at first—not for the first few 
moments.) 

In reply he told her all he could, and described 


to her the mjuries that had been done, and explained 
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where it was that the greatest danger lay. Her heart 
sank as she listened to what he said, but still at the 
end of it he repeated— 

‘We will try to save him. I think we shall save 
him, with God’s help.’ 

Then they told her all that she would have to do; 
and presently she went back again into the room where 
her little lad was lying,—and began the sad, sweet, anxious 


nursing that lasted after this for many a long long day. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


shattered body—to see with what delicate skill these kind 
surgeons tended him, setting the broken bones, and 
binding up the wounded flesh. When he could speak, 
he told them how he had wandered on and on that sad 
morning, till at last he had reached the quarry, and got 
amongst those boulders of stone ; and how, when he 
was there, he had found some pretty ferns (the fern 
leaves were Still in his hand when his mother found him; 
he had grasped them tight, and the little palm had never 
unclosed again), and there had been one fern in par- 
ticular, that he had thought he should like to get up by 
the root and carry home, and so he had begun to pull 
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away at it—not very gently, nor in a way especially good 
for ferns, perhaps—leaning the while over that big stone 
that fell upon him, and was just getting it loosened from 
the soil when the stone, loosened too by his hold upon 
it, suddenly began to move, and before he could get out 
of its way (this was all he knew), down it rolled upon 
him, striking him and crushing him beneath it. He 
hardly remembered anything more after that, except a 
great pain for a few moments, and then a numbness 
creeping all over him ; and then he seemed, he said, to 
fall asleep. 

‘But I oughtn’t to have gone to the quarry when Meg 
had stayed so far behind,—and I’m very sorry, and V’ll 
never do it again, Mother dear,’ he said, when he told his 
story first, looking into his mother’s face, with the tears 
starting to his eyes. 

It was a sorrowful house while the child lay in it 
between life and death, The voices of the other 
children were hushed, and even Effie was awed and 
subdued. Effie had felt something that she had never 
felt in all her life before when she had seen the 
sad little procession that brought Davie home coming 
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through the garden. She had thought when she saw it 
first that Davie was dead, and she had quite terrified 
Meg, who was with her, by the scream she gave, and by the 
wild way in which she threw herself upon the ground and 
hid her face. Meg, who cared for David a thousand 
‘times more than Effie did, never would have thought of 
showing Aer distress in such an amazing way. But, 
indeed, it was not so much distress that Effie felt as 
simply terror ; she had never before seen anybody who 
was dead, and had never thought of death except as 
something that was dreadful and hornble; and so she 
screamed, not because she loved Davie, but as she would 
have screamed if she had seen a ghost. She was a 
foolish and ignorant little child, you know, and you 
ought only to be sorry for her. She had no idea that 
death can be so beautiful sometimes that the sight of a 
dead face is like the sight of something fresh from 
heaven. 

This was the first thing that she did, and then for all 
the rest of that day she was curiously quiet. Even after 
she knew that Davie was of dead she had a strange 
feeling of fright and horror left, for she could not forget 
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‘ the look of his face as she had seen it for a moment. It 
was not like David’s face ; it was like nothing she had 
ever seen before. During all the evening, as she sat 
trying to read or sew, it seemed always to be coming 
back before her ; when she went to bed, even though she 
shut her eyes tight, she could not sleep nor keep from 

_ Seeing it. The two children, Effie and Meg, as you may 
remember, occupied one room together, and generally 
‘there used to come from this room at bedtime a great 
deal more chattering than the mother hked to hear ; but 
on this night the little girls went each in a sort of awed 
silence to her bed, and half-an-hour after they had got 
there Effie came whispering to Meg’s side, ‘Meg, I want 
to sleep with you; I can’t go to sleep alone;’ and 
crept in beside her, and clasped her tight round with her 
arms. Poor Meg had been crying with remorse and 
grief till her eyes would not keep open any longer, and 
this proceeding of Effie’s, just as she was beginning to 
drop asleep, startled her a little perhaps ; but she was a 
simple, warm-hearted little soul, and as she kissed her 
cousin, and began afresh to cry a few more last tears, I 
dare say it never occurred to her that Effie had only come 
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to share her bed because she was afraid to slee; 
alone. She thought probably that Effie had come just | 
out of love and sympathy, because she was so sorry and 
miserable, as Meg herself was. 

And, indeed, in a sort of way, Effie was sorry. You 
must not think that she was so utterly selfish that she 
did not care anything for what Davie was suffering. She 
did care ; only the feeling that was uppermost in her 
was not one of sorrow but of fear—a sort of vague 
strange, uncomfortable awe, that made her shrink from 
the sight of David’s room, and from being alone, and 
from the quietness of the hushed house. It was the first 
time in her life that she had ever been near to people 
who were watching round a sick bed, and counting the 
slow hours, not knowing if they would end in life or 
death. It was the first time that the thought of a great 
illness had ever been brought home to her. She had 
always hitherto hated to hear of people being ill or 
dying, and had turned away from such_ thoughts 
as in her selfish, cowardly, childish way she had at all 
times, when it was possible, turned away from the con- 


templation of every painful thing; but now ¢fis illness 
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had come so close to her that she could not turn away 
from it; wrapped up in herself though she was, it had 
struck her like a blow, and she could not forget it, nor 
shake herself free from the vague dim horror of it. 

They were strange painful days to her while Davie 
lay unseen in that closed room upstairs ; for, while they 
lasted, the child’s lively imagination, unknown to anyone, 
conjured up for her all kinds of unnatural and far-fetched 
terrors. Harry and Meg grieved for their little brother 
with simple, common, honest grief, and everybody was 
sorry for them, and the servants petted and made much 
of them ; but nobody thought of making much of Effie, 
or supposed that she, as she went about with her dry eyes, 
was in any need of consolation ; and yet I think that in 
truth Effie suffered more perhaps than either Harry or 
Meg. For Harry’s and Meg’s suffering was wholesome 
and natural, but Effie’s was the suffering of an imagina- 
tive, ignorant child, who believed in every kind of super- 
natural horror, and thought that dying was but the first 
step to becoming a ghost, and that every dark place was 
peopled with spirits. At all times Effie hated to be alone 
in the dark, but her dislike of it at ordinary times was a 
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slight thing compared with what it became during these 
nights when David was so ill. It was so great then that 
she used to lie awake for hours, terrified at the silence 
round her, and yet more terrified when she heard sounds 
in David’s room ; thinking all kinds of dreadful things— 
thinking that perhaps Davie was dying at this moment,— 
that perhaps he was dead, and that his ghost would come 
into the room. One night her aunt, wanting something 
upstairs long after she supposed that both Effie and Meg 
were fast asleep, came up and softly opened their door 
as the moonlight was falling full upon it, and the child 
gave a scream that rang through the whole house. Her 
aunt merely thought that she had been sleeping, and that 
the opening door had startled her, and she said a few 
kind words, and tried to soothe her. But neither her 
aunt nor anyone else knew the real cause nor the 
depth of the child’s fear. 

Perhaps you think that Effie, such a wild, mischief- 
loving, flighty child as she was, would not be likely to 
take anything to heart, and brood over it so deeply as 
this. Well, you are wrong. Effie was hard and daring, 


and defiant in many things, but in some things she was, 
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a coward, and in some other things she was neither 
cowardly nor hard, but more full of feeling than most 
children are. Only, you see, the feeling for the most 
part was all wrong feeling as yet, and all turned in the 
wrong direction, so that it did more harm than good to 
her, and whether it would ever get turned right was one 
of the many questions for her that nobody up to this 
time could answer. 

For more than a week did little Davie lie in that 
struggle between life and death. A terrible week it was 
to some in the house! Day and night his mother. 
watched beside him, never knowing when each new day 
began whether he would live until the end of it, but 
yet bearing all her great anguish with such calm and 
quiet courage that the sight of her made everybody else 
around her more brave and patient. 

It was the first time that Effie had ever seen anybody 
in great grief, and until now she had always supposed 
that people who were unhappy made a great show of 
their unhappiness, and went about crying, and letting 
everyone else see and hear that they were very 


miserable. But Mrs. Leighton made no show of “er 
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grief, nor troubled anyone with her tears, and yet, 
somehow, the sight of her awed Effie more than if 
she had seen her crying all day long. For. there was 
such a strange look about her, as if she had gone 
through something that had made all the world dif- 
feremt—as rf all the little things that had touched her 
before, or that she had been busy about before, had 
nothing to do with her now. Effie was fond of 
imagining things, you know, and it seemed to her 
that her aunt looked as if she had been dead, and had 
come to hfe again ;—‘Like Lazarus, you know,’ she 
said one day, trying to explain her views on the matter 
to Meg. But Meg, whose imagination was not accus- 
tomed to take such flights, could not in the least under- 
stand her. ‘How can mamma be like Lazarus?’ she 
merely answered rather indignantly, looking at Effie 
with wide-opened eyes. 

And yet, perhaps, Effie in a sort of way was right, and 
it was into something like a new life that Mrs. Leighton 
had passed on that day when Davie's illness began—a 
life that both seemed to blot out the remembrance of 
‘what had gone before it, and the thought of what was 
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to come after it. Those weary days were days that 
were full of suffering; but yet, besides the suffering, 
there was something else in them too, for the sight of 
Davie’s gentleness and patience made all the mother’s 
anguish as she nursed him become mixed with peace 
and blessedness. I have told you before that he was 
the gentlest of all the children ; he had always been the 
easiest one amongst them to manage—a timid, trusting, 
affectionate child; not without spirit, but yet so docile 
that when you made him love you you could lead him 
by a word or look, and so sensitive that he never did 
wrong but he was sorry for it afterwards with a kind of 
passionate sorrow that it almost hurt one to see. 

He had been this sort of child always, and therefore 
you may imagine something of what he became now 
when he was ill. A more gentle loving little lad never 
drew breath in this world. It used sometimes to give 
the mother a feeling almost of terror to see his quiet 
patient face for hour after hour lymg upon its pillow, SO 
uncomplaining, and yet so white and piteous in its pain. 
He suffered so much at times that the sight of his suf- 


fering near broke her heart; and yet he would lie the 
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whole day long, and never give an impatient murmur, 
nor utter a complaining word. He would almost always 
say that he was ‘better,’ when anyone asked him how 
he was. He had such a simple, trusting, childish faith 
in the tenderness and care of everyone about him, 
and in God’s care over all. 

I do not think that anyone could be wholly unhappy 
while nursing such a child as this ; and there were hours, 
even during these first terrible days, when the father and 
mother sat beside him, and felt that, whether this illness 
ended in life or death, it was well for them, for that on 
earth they should have the memory of him to remain 
always with them, and in heaven they should gain him 
back, never to lose him any more. They used to think 
this as they sat looking at the little pallid face that had 
become in their eyes half like an angel’s face already— 
as if the world, that had never held him very fast, were 
silently and tenderly loosing its hold of him altogether 
now. | 

A good many days passed by before any of the 
other three children were allowed to see him. Perhaps 


nobody was thinking much of them ; perhaps the mother 
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thought that it was better both for them and for David 
that they should not come into his room. At any rate 
it was nearly a week after his accident before any of. 
them saw him. 

But one day at last (it was a day when he was very 
ill, and it might have been that in her heart the mother 
thought if she delayed longer they might never see the 
little lad any more alive) she came into the playroom 
where they were all together, with that strange quiet 
solemn look in her face that used to frighten Effie, and 
said to them, ‘ Children, I want you to come and look 
at Davie. He is half-asleep—you need not speak to” 
him ; but I should like you to come just for a minute 
into his room.’ And then she held out her hand to Meg, 
who was nearest to her, and Meg rose up with the colour 
flushing to her face. 

The children, as I said, were all together. Meg had 
been making doll’s-clothes, Harry was at his lessons, 
Effie was drawing pictures on a sheet of paper. Effie 
was clever at drawing, as at most other chins and you 
could find no better way of keeping her out of mischief 


than to give her paper and pencil, and let her amuse. 
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herself with them, which she would do by the hour 
together, making really pretty pictures sometimes. She 
used to draw all the princes and princesses and knights 
and fairies of her stories, after she had told them to Meg, 
and represent the principal scenes in their histories 
quite cleverly. 

She had been drawing now, and she looked up from 
her drawing with a startled look as her aunt spoke. She 
was an inquisitive child, but she was a very cowardly 
child too. With one half of her heart she eagerly 
desired to see David, that she might satisfy her curiosity 
about him, but with the other half she shrank from 
seeing him. She looked up hurriedly, and her lips went 
apart. Her first and strongest impulse when the others 
rose was to say she would not go, for it gave her a 
feeling of horror that you would scarcely believe to think 
of suddenly seeing Davie again. 

But the other two got up, and then it almost seemed 
as if she had no choice left but to get up too, and she 
rose, and followed them out of the room, slowly and 
unwillingly, and with a half-feeling as if she should like 


to turn round and run away. And yet she almost knew 
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that if she 4ad run away she would have been sorry for 
it. Her heart was beating fast with fear and a kind of 
vague awe and dread, and yet she was burning with 
curiosity to see with her own eyes what went on in 
David’s room, and above all to see how David looked. 

The little procession took its way in silence, and 
when the mother reached the sick-room she went in and 
beckoned the rest to follow her, and they did so, Harry, 
and Meg with sheepish solemn faces (for it is wonderful 
how shy of one another illness makes people sometimes), 
and Effie with the colour gone from her cheeks, and her 
great eyes as round as saucers. 

They went to the side of the bed, and stood there, all 
three close together, in a little silent group. Davie was 
lying on his back (he had to he on his back always), 
quite quiet, with his eyes almost closed, and the little 
face as white as death. He was breathing as if it hurt 
him to breathe, not evenly, but in short feeble pants, 
with his lips parting now and then, as if in sudden 
pain. The mother had said that he was nearly asleep, 
but you could not have told from the look of him 


whether he was asleep or dying: he seemed to have so 
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little life left in him that you could imagine if sleep came 
it might pass on softly into death, without his ever 
awakening. 

He did not open his eyes as the children stood there 
looking at him. They had come very quietly in, and 
when they were once in they never moved nor spoke ; 
there was none of the three who would have found it 
easy to speak; not Harry, who felt as if he had a knot 
in his throat ; nor Meg, whose lip was trembling and the 
tears running down her cheeks; nor even Effie, glib as she 
usually was. They only stood still and looked at him, 
till poor little Meg from tears began to come to sobs, 
and then the mother put her finger on her lip, and 
signed to them to follow her again out of the room. 

‘My little Meg, you must not let him see you crying,’ 
she said in her quiet way when they were in the passage 
once more, and she had closed the door ; and then she 
laid her hand on the child’s shoulder, and—‘I did not 
bring you here to make you sorry, Meg,’ she said, ‘ but 
that you might be glad—afterwards—perhaps.’ 

She said the last two words with a little break in her 


voice, and she stooped down next moment and kissed 
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Meg, and then turned away. She did not speak to the 
others—neither to Harry with the knot in his throat, nor 
to Effie with her round big eyes. And not a word did 
the children say either, but went back silently to the 
playroom they had left, each one with his or her own 
thoughts. 

In the cases of Harry and Meg these thoughts were 
very simple ones. | | 

‘He would never be lying like that if it had not been 
for me. Oh, I wish I could die to make him well again!’ 
was what poor little Meg was thinking ; and when she 
got back to the playroom she could restrain herself no 
longer, but fairly burst out sobbing. 

‘I don’t know how he can bear it at all. He must be 
a great deal better than I am. I think he always was 
the best of the lot of us—ever so much—though we did 
laugh at him,’ thought Harry,’ and went back to his 
lessons, and tried to go on learning them, and couldn't. 

But as for Effie, I cannot tell you a quarter of the 
things that came into fer mind as she sat, not doing 
her drawing any more, but crowded up in a little heap 


upon the window-seat, looking out to where the sun was 
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shining on the autumn leaves, and on the bright colours 
of the autumn flowers down in the garden beneath. 

She sat with her great eyes looking out straight before 
her, but yet scarcely seeing anything, for she was not 
thinking of trees or flowers or sunshine, but of Davie, 
and that little sad white face of his. It was nota face 
to frighten anybody. Effie had been afraid of it for 
nearly a week, but she felt that now it was too beautiful 
to frighten her. It was like a face, she thought, that 
she had seen once, long ago, cut in marble in a church— 
a child’s face, or perhaps an angel’s, with wings lying 
folded across the breast. Would Davie, too, she 
wondered, if he died, be cut in marble like that child, 
and put here in the church, where there were other 
monuments, but none like that. It might be rather nice, 
Effie thought ; but yet she shuddered a little too as she 
thought of it. It would be an eerie thing to lie alone in 
the church when nobody was there—all in the cold through 
the long winter nights. Effie shivered and hugged 
herself close together as she sat in the broad window- 
seat. Why should Davie die instead of getting well 
again? It was so dreadful to die! Why shouldn’t God 
let Davie get well ? 
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Effie was a vain and presumptuous little monkey. She 
liked to have a hand in everything that was going on, 
and to think that she was able to do everything. She 
began as she sat here to set her busy little brain to work to 
conceive of something that she might do for Davie—some 
wonderful thing that nobody else had thought of—some- 
thing that should be better than what anybody else was 
able to do. I can’t say that she decided on what 
this amazing thing should be (great | geniuses like 
Effie are sometimes more fond of planning things in 
a large general way than of entering into particulars 
about them), but a great many valuable ideas about it 
came floating into her mind as she sat on the window- 
seat facing the sun, and the more she thought, the more 
ardent she became to be up and doing—wat she could 
not tell, but at any rate something. 

Suppose, she thought, when everybody imagined Davie 
to be dying, she should come with some medicine that she 
had got from some one, or that a fairy had given her, or 
that she had made herself, and should give it to Davie, 
and on the instant he should spring up with all his 
broken bones mended! Or, if she could not get the 


I 
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medicine (and, on reflection, it must be confessed that 
she perceived there might be some difficulty in pro- 
curing it—for these life-giving medicines are found, I 
believe, for the most part only in fairy stories, and not 
in chemists’ shops), suppose her aunt should be obliged 
to go away, and the servants in her absence should 
not do what they ought to do, and Effie should find 
out that Davie was neglected, and that instead of 
leaving him to the bad nurses and people about him, 
she should shut herself up with him in his room, and 
lock the door, and nurse him all by herself till her 
aunt came back, and then bring him out to her well 
and able to walk! Or suppose some night there 
should be a dreadful fire in the house, and, when 
everybody was too frightened to know what they were 
about, she—who would be the only person with her 
senses quite collected—should rush to Davie’s room, 
and take him up in her arms, and carry him down- 
stairs through the flames and smoke—getting all her 
hair burnt off, or her legs broken, or her arms dislo- 
cated, perhaps, in doing it—and should carry him out 


in triumph into the midst of a great crowd of people 
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who would be gathered on the lawn, all too frightened 
to be able to do anything of the least use, and who, 
of course, would receive her with a great burst of 
cheering! This would be delightful, indeed. ‘Oh! I 
wish I could do this!’ thought Effie, quite carried 
away by the heroic idea, and failing at the moment 
to perceive that, Davie being so ill already, it really 
seemed a pity to expose him to a fresh accident of 
so serious,a nature, especially as it was difficult to 
perceive how the conflagration should at all aid in 
bringing about his ultimate cure, which appeared to 
‘be the benevolent object that Effie had in view. 
This little defect in the plan, however, probably did 
not strike Effie, who at the moment was in rather an 
excited state. She was quite engrossed in thinking how 
delightful it would be to save Davie before so many 
people, and to do what nobody else should be able to 
do. As for the chances that poor little shattered Davie 
might die under her hands while she was engaged in 
hauling him out of the house—she never considered 
that. 

I daresay you will ‘suppose that Effie was a sad 


12 
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little goose to go on thinking in this way—and indeed 
she was a goose ; but yet even to think foolishly of 
other people besides herself was better than not to 
think of other people at all, which was her usual habit. 
She was very silly indeed—there is no doubt at all of 
that—very silly and very vain; but yet I think she 
made at least a first step towards better things to- 
night as she sat curled up on the window-seat in the 
autumn sunlight, wondering how she could do some 
good to Davie. And—vain, too, as she was—I even 
think it was something more than mere love of self- 
glorification that made her desire to do good to him; 
and that there was some other feeling mixed with her 
vanity—a feeling that came into her heart when she 
first looked at Davie lying on his little bed, and that 
came back to her each time she thought again of the 
white quiet face that was like that other face in marble 
in the church. It was something to be said for Effie 
that that gentle face had touched her. I am not sure 
with all her badness, that the sight of it had not 
moved her more than it had moved either Harry or 
Meg. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


a 


( 
Ww y (fh) 


oo i her cousin David. David was slow and 


OU may remember that before his illness 


Effie had had no very high opinion of 


dreamy, and slowness and dreaminess had seemed 
a pair of most contemptible qualities to clever Effie. 
But now that David was in such a changed position— 
now that he had become something set apart from the 
others, and that it seemed natural for him in all re- 
spects to be different from them—somehow now Effie 
began to forget her old opinion, and to give up sneer- 
ing at the recollection that he had never been as 
merry as Meg, nor as active as Harry, nor as sharp and 
bright as she was herself. From even the first day of his 
accident, indeed, the old Davie had seemed in some 


respects mysteriously to pass away: he had become 
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something more important to her by a great deal dur- 
ing those days in which all the house had been filled 
with solemn sadness on account of him, and during 
those nights when she had lain trembling in her bed, 
breathless with the fear of seeing his ghost: she had 
ceased to despise him even before this evening when 
Mrs. Leighton took her to his bedside. 

And now from this evening another change came to 
her, -and the active-minded, excitable child began 
from the time of this first visit to let her mind be- 
come filled, not with any feeling of affection for Davie, 
but with an absorbing interest and curiosity that led 
her to spend half her days in vain endeavours to see 
him, and in stealthy watches near his room. That 
first sight of him had taken away the horror with 
which she had thought of him after his accident, and 
now, with that feeling gone, she gave herself up to 
her natural spirit of inquisitiveness, and morning, noon, 
or night you might have come upon her lingering 
in the passage, or hanging about the stairs, or peeping, 
silent as a mouse, into Davie’s room, whenever it hap- 


pened that the docr was left ajar. In doing all this: 
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she still felt a certain amount of fear and awe, but it 
was only so much as to give a pleasant relish to 
her employment, and keep the time she spent upon 
it from becoming wearisome. 

You see, the house was dull—that was the secret 
at the root of Effie’s interest. The house was dull, 
and Effie did not like dullness. It was not in her 
nature to sit dolefully down as Meg sat, and simply 
look miserable. She must do something, and in some 
way make an occupation for herself. So, as there 
was nothing else out of which to make an occupa- 
tion, she made it out of Davie—out of Davie, who 
had been wholly uninteresting to her once, and 
who had frightened her once, but who now, since 
she had seen him, was neither uninteresting nor frightful 
to her any more—who was only, in a sort of creepy 
but yet half-pleasant way, rather mysterious, and good 
for dreaming about, and making stories of, and in 
a general way filling up her time with. In fact, Davie 
was a sort of peg upon which Fffie’s lively imagina- 
tion began to hang all sorts of things. 

It happened, too, that a week or so after she had first | 
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seen Davie she was thrown very much upon her own 
companionship, for there came a letter to Mrs. Leighton 
from a lady in Devonshire, who was Meg’s godmother, 
asking that Meg might go and stay with her for a month 
or two. ‘You must have so much upon your hands,’ the 
lady wrote, ‘that I am sure it will be good for you to get 
one of the children out of your way, and I have seen 
nothing of Meg for a long time, so pray let her come to 
me. I would ask you to send Harry too, only I suppose 
it would be out of the question for Harry to leave school.’ 

‘I wish she had asked for Effie, rather than Meg,’ 
Mr. Leighton said when he read this invitation ; ‘it 
would be a relief to get Aer away, poor little thing.’ 

‘ Yes, that would be a relief, certainly,’ Mrs. Leighton 
answered ; ‘and yet I must say for Effie that she has not 
been giving any trouble since David has been ill. If 
she only goes on as she is doing at present, I shall 
be able to manage with her very well, and it will be all 
the easier if Meg is away, so we had better let her go. 
They are more likely to get into mischief if they are 
together than if Effie remains here alone.’ 


So it was settled that Meg was to go, and in a few 
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days more they sent her off. Poor little Meg had been 
sadly depressed from the time of Davie’s accident, for 
' she could not help feeling, and feeling rightly, that if it 
had not been for her neglect he would never probably 
have come to such grief, and her doleful little face had 
been quite a sad sight in the house. She had been 
allowed several times since she had first seen him to go 
in again, and stay for a little while in the sick-room, but 
I don’t think David had found these visits of hers 
very cheering. Indeed, as she always began to cry, after 
she had looked at him for a few minutes, Mrs. Leighton 
had soon come to the conclusion that the less she saw of 
David and the less David saw of her the better. So the 
mother was not sorry when this opportunity came for 
sending Meg out of the house, though the poor little 
maid herself looked very mournful over it, and went away 
at the end crying quite bitterly. 

Little Davie, however, was beginning to be better 
before she went. One happy day the father and mother 
knelt by his bedside, thanking and blessing God. They 
did not know yet whether he would ever be able to 


stand or use his limbs again ; perhaps they hardly dared 
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to think of that; they only knew that the doctors had 
said the worst was past, and that if all went on welt 
now the little lad was likely to live. I suppose that this 
was blessing enough at first, and that, for a little while, 
the poor mother scarcely felt there was anything else for 
which she cared to ask. 

Effie, I am afraid, was not quite as sorry as she ought 
to have been when Meg went away. Meg, you know, 
had been her chief friend in the house, and it was there- 
fore, perhaps, to have been expected that she should have 
shed tears (as Meg herself, being in very low spirits, did 
abundantly) when she bade her good bye; but I am 
shocked to say that she did not shed any tears at all. 

‘I don’t think you care a bit whether I am going or 
not,’ said Meg to her reproachfully. 

‘Qh yes, I do; but you’ll soon come back again, you 
know,’ answered Effie, taking a highly prosaic view of the 
matter ; and when presently Meg kissed her with a face 
at the moment not well adapted for kissing, Effie took out 
her handkerchief and wiped off the dampness that Meg 
had communicated to her cheeks just as if she had been 


drying her face after washing it. Effie, you see, was not 
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a child by any means (except on very rare occasions) 
given to weeping. 

And then at present, too, as you know, her head was 
very full of something else besides Meg. She had not 
time to concern herself much with Meg while there was 
David to think of and watch and make stories about. 
‘Qh yes, I’m sorry,’ said Effie ; but I don’t at all wonder 
that Meg thought it was a sort of sorrow that didn’t count 
for much. It certainly troubled Effie very little indeed. 

She had had by this time one or two interviews with 
Davie besides that first one. On one of these oceasions 
her aunt had brought her in to see him, and that meeting 
had been marked by great propriety of behaviour on 
both sides, Effie standing in silence and staring at David, 
and David lying and staring at her; and the effect had 
been edifying perhaps, but not enlivening : on another 
cession: however, Effie had made her own way into the 
room, and this interview had been of a far more cheerful 
and entertaining character. 

It took place one afternoon when Mrs. Leighton had 
been called out of the sick-room, and Davie, by a rare 


chance, was for ten minutes or so left alone. The oppor- 
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tunity was one not to be lost, and Effie, who was not far 
off, and saw that the coast was clear, instantly, as soon 
as her aunt was out of sight, betook herself on tiptoe to 
the door. 

Mrs. Leighton had left it a little open—just an inch 
or two. 

‘I'll push it a little further, and creep in and out: 
again, and nobody will be a bit the wiser,’ thought Effie 
to herself, and gave the door a gentle touch, and then 
another and another, till it was wide enough open for her 
to put in her head. She paused for a moment then to 
listen, but all was quite still, so she cautiously thrust her 
head through the opening, and then—finding that a curtain 
was drawn across the foot of the bed, and that she could 
see nothing unless she advanced further—in she stole 
softly, as if she were treading on egg-shells, with her 
heart beating a good deal, and her head craned forward. 

‘T’'ll just look at him for one minute. I daresay he'll 
be asleep and won’t see me,’ said Effie confidently to 
herself ; but when she got round to the side of the bed 
the first thing she saw was David, no more asleep than 
she was herself, but with his eyes wide open, looking full 


at her. 
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‘Oh!’ cried Effie, hurriedly, :rather taken aback 
by this sight, and she made so rapid a retreat, and 
disappeared behind the curtain with such velocity that it 
must have been rather startling to David, unless, indeed, 
as I think from what followed is not unlikely, he thought 
that she had come to play bo-peep, for after she vanished 
there was a moment’s silence, and then there came a 
little laugh, and a tiny feeble voice called—‘ Effie!’ in 
the silence. 

It was the smallest voice that you can conceive, so 
that it was really a chance that Effie heard it, but she 
was standing quite still behind the curtain, listening so 
keenly that she did. ‘Effie!’ she heard faintly, and 
then a little movement, as if perhaps he was trying to 
stretch out his head to see her ; and then her curiosity 
would let her stay hidden no longer, and out she came 
again, | 

‘Hush! it’s only me. I wouldn’t have come, only I 
didn’t think you’d see me,’ she said, in a rapid whisper, 
as she advanced. ‘I thought you’d have your eyes 
shut.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Davie, hesitatingly, not finding this speech 
quite intelligible, perhaps. 
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‘You had before, you know,’ said Effie, ‘but I suppose 
you're getting better now, are you? I say, Davie’— 
and here Effie, suddenly resolving to make the most of 
her opportunity, came a little nearer, with a look of 
intense curiosity on her face—‘I say, Davie, I wish you 
would tell me, for I can’t think—I wish you would tell 
me how—how it feels.’ 

‘How what feels?’ asked Davie, not quite knowing 
what she meant. 

“To be like—that,’ said Effie, pointing at him. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ answered Davie, rather bashfully, 
for the enquiry, you see, was so very personal. 

‘But I mean—is it horrid?’ said Effie, becoming more 
precise. | 

‘Oh yes, it’s rather horrid,’ said Davie gently. 

‘And are you all—all in a smash?’ said Effie, under 
her breath, but thinking probably, in spite of her awe, 
that plain speaking was best, especially as her time was 
likely to be so short, and pointing again with her fore- 
finger at his breast. 

‘No!’ answered Davie, a little indignantly. ‘No! I’m 


not inasmash. I’m—Awr‘t.’ 
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‘But nurse said you were in a smash; she did,’ per- 
sisted Effie. ‘She said you were in a smash all over.’ 

‘Well, but I’m zof,’ remonstrated Davie plaintively. 

‘You may be, though, without knowing it,’ said Effie. 
‘People don’t always know things about themselves.’ 

Davie seemed disposed to let this assertion pass, con- 
scious, perhaps, of the deep wisdom contained in it, and 
there was a moment or two's silence, which Effie, 
however, soon broke. 

‘Well, I had better be going, I suppose,’ she said, * or 
somebody will come, and then I shall catch it. But 
if you like I’ll come again some other time. Shall I?’ 

‘Ye-es, if you don’t mind,’ said Davie, a little 
dubiously. 

‘Oh, Z don’t mind,’ answered Effie graciously. ‘It’s 
not—it’s not half as bad as I used to think it would be. 
I was afraid before I first came that you would look so— 
so horrid, you know,’ she said confidentially. 

‘Oh!’ said David ; but he scarcely seemed to appre 
ciate the compliment. 

‘Like a ghost, or—something,’ explained Effie, going 


into particulars. 
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‘Nurse says I do look like a ghost,’ said Davie, with 
perhaps a little natural pride. 

‘I don’t believe nurse ever saw a ghost,’ cried Effie, 
contemptuously. ‘At least, she has told me she never 
did.’ 

‘She may know what they are like, though,’ suggested 
Davie, not quite willing to yield the point. 

‘Oh, well, I suppose she may know ¢hat,’ said Effie 
carelessly, as if the question was one too mean for dis- 
cussion ; ‘ but you don’t look like a ghast to me,’ 

‘Don’t I? I haven’t seen myself,’ said Davie meekly. 

‘What! never seen yourself at all?’ cried Effie. 

‘No,’ said Davie, ‘ not since I have been ill.’ 

‘Dear me! wouldn’t you like to? Look here,’ ex- 
claimed Effie, quite eagerly,.‘there’s nobody coming; I 
could fetch the glass in a moment.’ And she skipped 
without further delay across the room to get it. You 
can’t sit up, I suppose ?’ she said speculatively, pausing 
an instant before she grasped it. 

‘Oh no, I can’t sit up,’ said Davie, ‘and—it’s rather 
big—don’t you think—’ 

But Effie had got the glass already in her arms. 
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‘Oh, it’s all right. I can carry it beautifully. Now, 
just lift up your head as much as you can,’ she said, 
‘and you'll see. No, no—lift it up !’ 

‘But I can’t,’ said David plaintively. 

‘Can’t lift up your head ?’ 

“No, I can’t do anything,’ said Davie. 

‘Dear me !’ exclaimed Effie, with scarcely concealed 
contempt. ‘Well then,’ after a moment, ‘I'll put the 
glass so. Now can you see?’ 

‘ N—o, I can’t see much,’ answered Davie. ‘I think if 
you were to tilt it a little more——’ 

‘Like that ?’ 

‘That’s better. I can see the top of my head now,’ 
said Davie hopefully. 

‘Look—ITll tell you what Pll do. ll lift your head 
up,’ cried Effie, seized with a brilliant idea. 

‘Oh no, Effie, you can’t !’ exclaimed Davie, alarmed. 

‘I can’t!’ said Effie scornfully. ‘See if I can’t !’ 

And, without stopping to listen to any further remon- 
strance, she made a bold plunge at the pillow, and did 
something—I hardly know what, nor did she—but the 
result was disastrous, for Davie screamed, with a loud crash 
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the glass fell down upon the floor, and the next instant 
hurried steps were heard on the stairs, and before Effie 
could escape, or hide herself, or collect her senses, the nursé 
was in the room, holding her by the arm, and shaking her. 

‘Miss Effie, what are you doing? Who brought you 
here? You naughty, naughty child, do you want to be 
the death of your cousin ?’ cried the angry nurse. 

Effie’s heart, to tell the truth, was going pit-a-pat. 
Davie’s sharp cry of pain had fnghtened her, and the 
sight of the broken looking-glass had startled her a good 
deal too ; but, as she usually did whenever she was 
found out in a scrape, she only stood quite still, with a 
fixed look in her great dark eyes, like a poor little wild 
animal brought to bay. 

“Who gave you leave to come into this room? Oh, 
you mischievous, naughty child !’ nurse was saying again ; 
and then she gave her another shake. 

It was no wonder, I think, that she was angry ; any- 
body might well have been angry to see what Effie had 
been about ; but yet she shook her in a rough way, and 
tender-hearted little Davie gave a plaintive exclamation 


as she did it. 
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‘Oh, nursie, don’t !—you’ll hurt her !’ he said, and put 
out one of his hands hurriedly, and touched Effie’s hand 
that was nearest to him. It was a poor little feeble 
effort to protect her—not worth much, you know : per- 
haps Effie didn’t notice it. 

‘I’m not hurting her, my dear ; but it would be a good 
thing for her if somebody evoudd hurt her,’ said nurse 
indignantly, ‘for such a child as she is I never came 
across. What in the world was it that you were doing 
to your cousin, Miss Effie?’ and here nurse gave her a 
third shake. ‘ But it’s no use for me to ask you; if you 
speak at all you'll tell me nothing but lies. You were 
at some mischief—that’s certain, and the best thing you 
can do now is to go away before you kill your poor dear 
cousin outright. Go away, and don’t you dare to come 
back again! Oh, dear me, I never saw such a child in 
all my life !’ cried poor nurse, with an angry sigh, as she 
stooped to pick up the broken pieces of glass. 

And then Effie turned round, and went sullenly 
out of the room without a word. You would hardly 
believe how sorry she was in her heart at what had 
happened, nor what a dull fnghtened pain she felt lest 
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she should really have done some harm to Davie. 
That sharp little sudden cry of his was ringing in her 
ears still, and making her more miserable than any- 
body would have guessed. Davie’s condition, you see, 
was a sort of dim and awful mystery to her at pre- 
sent, and a cold, dreadful fear came over her as she 
thought that perhaps she might have pulled out one 
of his bones, or done some other equally strange and 
ternble thing to him at that moment when she tried 
to lift him up. Suppose that she had undone all the 
coctors had been doing, and that she should be found 
out and punished for it! 

She crept away, feeling fnghtened and very wretched. 
For the next hour or more she thought every minute 
that her aunt would come and scoid her ; and as she 
sat sient in the same room with Meg (for it was 
before Meg had gone away, you know, that all this 
had happened) her heart beat at every sound she 
Leard which seemed lke the sound of footsteps coming 
near, and when at last her aunt did really come into 
the room she cid not dare to Lit up her eyes, and felt 


Guite sick with fear. 
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But all that Mrs. Leighton said to her was a few 
very quiet words. She had not come in to speak to 
her at all, but to give some directions to Meg, and 
when she had spoken to Meg, she just paused for a 
moment or two, and then went up to Effie, and said, 
not angrily at all, but quite quietly and kindly— 

‘My dear, I want you to understand that you must 
not go into Davie’s room unless I send for you. I 
quite believe that you did not mean to do any harm 
just now by going to speak to him, and carrying him 
that looking-glass, but, you see, you ended’ by break- 
ing the glass and frightening him. Now, you must 
not go to him again unless I give you leave. He is 
very, very ill, and you do not know, Effie, what harm 
you might do to him when you were least thinking of it.’ 

The blood all went out of Effie’s cheeks as her 
aunt made this speech. She had quite expected when 
she saw Mrs. Leighton coming towards her that she 
was going to be scolded for her naughtiness in trying 
to lift Davie up; but her aunt, you see, did not. say 
a word about her having tried to lift Davie up, and 


did not seem to know anything about it. And, 
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indeed, the fact was that she did not know anything 
about it. What had happened when her mother went 
back to Davie’s room was simply this :— 

She came in, and found nurse upon her knees, pick- 
ing up the bits of broken glass from the carpet. 

‘Have you had an accident, nurse ?’ she asked her. 
And then nurse broke out indignantly— 

“No, ma’am, fve not had an accident, but Miss 
Effie has been here, and this is her piece of work. 
Didn’t you hear Master David cry out, Ma’am? I was 
on the stairs, and it gave me such a tum, for—dear 
me!—I heard something fall, and I thought he’d 
tumbled out of bed; but, bless his heart, e's safe 
enough, I think; it was only Miss Effie who had 
come in when all our backs were turned, and had 
wanted to show him his face in the glass (I never 
heard tell of such a child!), and somehow—how did 
she do it, dearie?—the glass must have slipped out 
of her hands—the naughty little thing! I’m sure I 
wish she was well out of the house !’ 

‘Did you ask Effie to bring you the glass, my 
darling ?’ the mother said. 
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‘N—o,’ answered Davie hesitatingly. ‘I didn’t ask 
her, but she thought I should like it. She didn’t mean 
any harm, mother ’—said Davie quickly—‘I’m sure she 
didn’t.’ 

“No, my dear, I don’t suppose she did. But people 
fo harm, Davie, a thousand times for once that they 
mean it,’ the mother said quietly ; ‘and so I think for 
the present we must prevent Effie from coming in 
here any more unless I give her leave.’ 

And then nurse went away with the broken pieces of 
the looking-glass, and Mrs. Leighton sat down to her sew- 
ing by Davie’s side ; and it was no wonder, when, an hour 
afterwards, she saw Effie, and spoke to her about what 
she had been doing, that she did not say a word about 
her foolishness and naughtiness in trying to lift Davie 
up, for you see she had never heard that Effie had ever 
attempted to do such a thing, and neither she nor nurse 
had dreamt for a moment that poor David’s cry had 
arisen from anything more than fright. They thought 
he had cried out merely because he was startled, and 
the little lad was far too generous-hearted and too 


anxious to screen Effie to undeceive them. He did 
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not, indeed, much like leaving his mother to believe 
what was not true; but still, how could he tell upon 
Effie, when Effie had meant no harm ? 

All this took place two or three days before Meg went 
away, and Effie had only once seen Davie again for 
a very few moments. On the afternoon when the 
doctors had given those glad news about him her 
aunt had brought both her and Meg to his bedside, 
and Meg had kissed him, and Effie would—or at least 
she almost thought she would—have liked to kiss him 
too, only she felt shy and didn’t, not even though Davie 
put up his little face for a moment, as if he supposed 
she meant to do it. For Davie that afternoon had 
been holding a kind of royal levée, and had been 
kissed and petted and laughed and cried over so 
much, that when Effie came he supposed almost as a 
matter of course that she was going to kiss him too, 
and so put up his lips, expecting it. But Effie did 
not kiss him. She only looked at him for a moment, 
and then began sheepishly to play with the trimming 
‘of the bed-curtains, and to twist and plait up the 


fringe, without saying a word, as if she didn’t care a, 
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pin for Davie. She would have found her tongue 
probably if Mrs. Leighton had not been in the room, 
but Mrs. Leighton was there, and so the foolish child 
stood as if she was dumb, and even Meg was shy, 
and had very little to say, and altogether the meeting 
could not be called a lively or amusing one. And 
then after this Effie saw no more of Davie till Meg 
was fairly off to Devonshire. | 

But the evening of that day when Meg went be- 
came memorable as the beginning of quite a new state 
of things. Effie was sitting alone, a few hours after 
Meg’s departure, on the hearth-rug before the play- 
room fire, in the twilight (for the days drew in early 
now, and Harry was not yet come from school), when 
her aunt came in and spoke to her. 

‘ Are you here by yourself, Effie?’ she said. And then 
she went up and stood beside the child, and said kindly— 

‘You will be dull without Meg, I am afraid, my 
dear. If I thought you would care to come and sit 
with me I would bring you into Davie’s room. Should 
you like to bring your book and come with me, or would 


you rather stay here ?’ 
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Effie, you know, was a foolish little goose. She had 
been thinking to herself hardly three minutes ago that 
she should like to go and have a look at Davie; she 
had been wondering what was going on in hisroom, and 
thinking that she wished she was there that she might 
see ; and yet now, when her aunt said—‘Should you 
like to bring your book and come with me?’ the silly 
little thing, instead of frankly and honestly answering 
‘Yes,’ at once, and rising up to go, for a moment or 
two fidgetted her shoulders up and down in _ her 
dress, and then half sulkily, half shyly, mumbled—‘ I 
don’t know.’ | 

‘Suppose you come and try then,’ her aunt said 
good-naturedly. ‘Will you?’ And she held out her 
hand. 

Upon this Effe got up from the hearth-rug, without 
making any further response, in a slow, rather un- 
gracious way, and in another minute she was going 
hand in hand with her aunt towards Davie’s room. 

‘Here is Effie come to sit for a httle while with 
us,’ the mother said as she opened the door and went 


in. ‘Now that Meg is gone, you know, Davie, you 
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and I must look a little after Effie. Find a seat for 
yourself, my dear. We will have lights presently, and 
then you will be able to read. Look, Effie, here is 
a nice chair by the fire.’ 

And then—doing what she was told just like a little 
automaton, and without uttering so much as a word of 
greeting to David—Effie went to this chair that was 
pointed out to her, and sat down. Perhaps, as she 
placed herself in it, the mother might have thought to 
herself, ‘ What a curious, immoveable child she is !’ but, 
if she did so, at any rate she said nothing. Possibly she 
was too much accustomed by this time to the shy, 
sulky manner that Effie always put on in her presence 
to give any particular thought to her just now at all. 

It was an evening just at the beginning of November, 
one of those early winter evenings when it grows damp 
and foggy after sunset, and fires begin to feel and look 
so pleasant. There was a bright one burning here in 
Davie’s room, and though it was still hardly night, yet 
the cheerful blaze put out the dreary autumnal twilight, 
and made everything look warm and yellow instead of 


cold and white. Davie’s bed was turned so that he 
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could lie and look at it, and this looking at the fire was 
one of the things that the little lad was very fond of. He 
never could bear to have anything between him and the 
fire—especially in the evenings. I suppose it was a 
sort of picture-book to him—a fairy-book, out of which 
he made fragments of wonderful stories. 

There was a reclining chair by the bedside, where 
Mrs. Leighton had spent more than half her days and 
nights since Davie had been ill, and where she used to 
sit always when she watched beside him, and when she 
talked or read to him. She took her seat here now, and 
began to tell him some funny little stories of how Munc, 
the cat, was getting on with Frsk’s new puppies, and how 
jealous he was of the attention that everybody was 
paying them, till Davie laughed with pleasure. 

‘Oh, mother, I should so like to see them together! I 
wish you would bring up all the puppies and Munc to- 
morrow. Will you?’ he said. 

‘Very well—they shall all come up. Effie shall bring 
Munc, and I'll bring the puppies,’ the mother said. 
‘They are dear little things, and really beginning now to 


grow quite pretty. I don’t wonder at poor Munc being 
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so jealous, for somebody or other is playing with them 
and petting them all day long.’ 

‘I don’t like to think of anything being petted more 
than Munc,’ said David regretfully. ‘I think / shall be 
fondest of Munc always—he’s such a dear cat. He 
always used to walk about the garden with me. I should 
like to be walking round the garden again,’ said Davie, 
with a very little sigh. 

‘Yes, my darling,’ said the mother, and laid her soft 
hand upon his hair. ‘Yes, we should all like that, 
Davie.’ 

And then there was a little pause, and presently the 
mother said again— | 

‘It is a good thing to be in God’s hands, my boy, and 
to know that the end lies with Him. WHe has been so 
good to us till now.’ 

' Yes,’ said Davie, in a very low voice. 

After that nobody spoke again for several minutes, till 
the little lad stretched out one of his arms, and sail 
softly— 

‘Mother, sing something now—before candles come.’ 


‘Very well,’ said the mother, and began to sing. 
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She had a very sweet, pleasant voice. It was not a 
strong voice, and I do not know that she had ever learnt 
to sing at all, but she sang well enough to make it very 
sweet to listen to her. Her voice was not rich nor full, 
‘but it was so pure and clear and soft. Once or twice 
before now Effie had heard through the closed door that 
some one was singing in Davie’s room, but through a 
closed door such a voice as Mrs. Leighton’s could be 
heard only very faintly ndeed. 

With a curious feeling the child listened to it now—at 
first with her big eyes wide open, and fixed in surprise 
on her aunt’s face, then presently with something sweeter 
than surprise, with a sense of pleasure such as she might 
have felt uf a gleam of sunlight had stolen in upon her in 
the midst of a grey day, or if some soft, unexpected 
warmth had come to her when she was cold. It was so 
like a breathing of music through the room that it 
touched her just as a sweet breath might have done. 

It was quite dark when Mrs. Leighton left off singing. 
She had sung a hymn or two, and two or three old 
plaintive ballads—such pretty ballads, Effie thought, 


caring more for them than for the hymns, though she 
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liked the hymns too, and thought they were a great deal 
nicer than when all the people together sang them in 
church. It was quite dark, and the blaze had died out, 
and they could not see one another's faces in the room. 

‘We must be getting lights, and having tea,’ the 
mother said, rising up at last. ‘I wonder if your father 
‘has come in yet! Effie, my dear, you might go and see. 
Or, no,’ said Mrs. Leighton, correcting herself, ‘I want 
something downstairs ; I will go myself. Will you stay 
here, Effie, or come with me ?’ 

‘T’ll stay here,’ said Effie, shortly. 

And then Mrs. Leighton went, and as soon as she 
was gone Effie got cautiously up, and advanced on tiptoe 
to the bed. 

‘I say, I never knew she sang,’ said Effie, opening the 
conversation with some abruptness. 

‘Didn’t you?’ responded Davie, not quite knowing 
what other answer this statement required. 

‘No ; I used to think it was nurse. I mean when I 
heard her outside the door,’ said Effie. 

‘Oh !’ replied David, not very clear about the perioc 
to which Effie referred. 
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‘I always supposed it was nurse. Se sings too, you 
know,’ said Effe. 

‘Yes ; but she doesn’t sing like mamma,’ answered 
Davie firmly. ‘I think mamma sings dcautifully,’ 

‘I daresay other people could sing like her if they 
tried,’ said Effie, not disposed to assent all at once to 
this extravagant praise. 

‘I think if they could they would do it,’ replied Davie 
bluntly. 

And then Effie changed the conversation. 

‘I think I’m going to be a good deal here,’ said 
Effie suddenly. 

‘Oh, are you?’ answered Davie ; but he scarcely 
seemed to show as much delight at the announcement as 
perhaps he ought to have done. 

‘Yes; I think so,’ said Effie. ‘And I'll tell you what 
I’ll do if I come—TI'll tell stories to you.’ And Effie, 
conscious of how important an announcement this was, 
began with great emphasis to nod her head. 

‘Oh, Effie, will you?’ cried Davie, and the little face 
did really brighten now ; for in former days, you know, 


Effie had never condescended to tell stories to Davie, 
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but had treated him quite in a rough and cavalier way 
when he even so much as crept near to listen at the 
times when she was pouring them out to Meg. 

* Yes ; I'll tell you lots,’ said Effie. ‘I’ve got ever so 
many ones in my head. And I'll make pictures for you, 
—there !’ 

‘Oh, Effie!’ cred Davie again, more and more 
delighted. 

‘I'd rather make pictures for you than for Meg, even 
if Meg was here—and she isn’t, you know,’ said Effie. 
‘Meg’s stupid sometimes ; I don’t think she under- 
stands.’ 

(Now this was an ungenerous speech of Effie’s, seeing 
that Meg, whether she understood or not, was at least 
always unchangeable in her admiration; but then Meg, 
as she justly observed, was away, and Effie, I am afraid, 
was not much in the habit of minding what she said 
about people behind their backs). 

‘I don’t think Meg’s stupid,’ said Davie, manfully. 

‘You don’t know anything about it,’ answered Effie, 
with contempt. ‘JZ know, though.’ And this was said 
with such an air of being able to prove the matter 
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beyond all doubt that Davie, quite abashed, held his 
tongue. 

‘T’ll come and sit with you ever so long, if you like,’ 
said Effie, after a little pause. ‘I’ve been trying already 
to come.’ 

‘Have you?’ enquired Davie, naturally flattered by 
this information. | 

‘Yes ; I wanted to see what went on. And—TI say, 
I think it’s nice.’ 

‘Nice to be ill?’ enquired Davie, doubtfully. 

‘Well, I mean, just to be ere,’ said Effie. ‘I think it’s 
fun.’ | 

‘I don’t know. I would rather be well again if I 
could,’ said Davie. 

‘Oh yes, you would, I dare say ; but I wasn’t thinking 
of you,’ exclaimed Effie, with delightful frankness. 

‘Oh !’ replied Davie, humbly. 

(Davie, you see, was. rather afraid of his cousin, and, 
when any of her remarks appeared to him to be curious 
or a little questionable, he generally took refuge in 
ejaculating ‘Oh!’ It was weak, I daresay; but then 


in the matter of cleverness he was no match at all, you 
see, for Effie.) 
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‘Oh !’ said Davie, humbly ; and then Effie went or in 
the same pleasant strain. 

‘I don’t think I should like to be you, a bit; of 
course ‘hat can’t be nice,’ said Effie; ‘but I mean . 
what I like is coming here and talking to you. I say,’ 
said Effie abruptly, ‘ you’re all right now—aren’t you?’ 

‘All right?’ enquired Davie hesitatingly. | 

‘Yes—your bones, I mean,’ said Effie. ‘ Zhey’re all 
right by this time, aren’t they ?’ 

‘I don’t know. I suppose they’re coming night,’ 
answered David rather bashfully. 

‘What a time they are about it!’ said Effie. 

And then, just at that moment, a coal fell in the 
fire, and a sudden little blaze broke out which made 
a light in the room, and Effie came a step closer to 
Davie’s pillow, and began to stare at him with her big 
eyes. | 

‘Your face never was in a smash at all, was it?’ 
enquired Effie, after a few moments of this undis- 
guised investigation, 

‘No!’ answered Davie quickly. ‘It was just like 
this—always.’ 

L2 
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‘Well, that’s a good thing—isn’t it?’ said Effie 
cheerfully ; ‘for if it had been smashed you would have 
been so horrid, you know, that nobody would ever have 
looked at you. At least I know J wouldn't.’ 

It did not seem quite necessary to express any sense 
of gratitude at this announcement, so Davie held his 
tongue, and Effie went on meditatively looking at 
him. 

‘And you wouldn’t have been a bit like things in 
marble,’ said Effie. 

‘Like what?’ enquired Davie rather quickly, for this 
seemed a most mysterious remark. 

‘Things in marble that they put on monuments. 
You’ve got none of them here,’ said Effie scornfully, 
‘but they have them in other places. /’veseen them.’ 

‘And what are they?’ enquired Davie in a tone of 
awe. 

‘Boys,’ said Effie shortly. 

‘Oh !’ said Davie, with the awe quite gone again. 

‘They make them in marble, leaning on urns some- 
times ; and sometimes they’re sitting down doing no- 


thing—and they’ve got wings and no clothes,’ said Effie. 
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‘But I don’t know why you say they’re like me,’ 
said Davie, naturally a little hurt at this description. 

‘There’s one of them like you,’ persisted Effie. ‘I saw 
him in a church long ago. He had wings, and he was 
lying on a pillow, and his eyes were shut, and I don’t 
know whether he was dead or not,—but—but—’ said 
Effie, with the colour all at once coming to her face,— 
‘I’ve thought of it ever so many times, and it zs like 
you when you're looking white—and: you're looking 
white now—and I wish you wouldn’t, for it makes me 
think you're going to die!’ cried Effie, with her lips 
suddenly quivering. 

This outbreak of emotion on Effie’s part was so un- 
expected and unintelligible to Davie that he was quite 
taken aback by it, and could only lie looking at her 
in mingled alarm and distress ; and it is doubtful what 
would have been said or done next if it had not been 
that suddenly in the silence that followed Effie’s speech 
there came a sound of footsteps on the stairs, and 
then in a moment Davie’s face brightened. ‘That's 
mamma!’ cried Davie, and it was quite plain that he was 


not sorry to have his #ée @ ¢é#e with Effie ended. As 
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for her, she slipped back to her seat by the fire like 
a hare, and Mrs. Leighton when she came back could 
not have told that during her absence her niece had 
ever so much as opened her lips. 

‘Did Effie talk to you when I was aay she 
asked Davie later in the evening. | 

And then Davie answered—‘ Oh yes, she talked.’ 
And, after a moment—‘She says she will come and 
tell me stories, mother.’ 

‘And shall you like that?’ Mrs. Leighton asked. 

‘Oh yes!’ said Davie heartily. ‘She tells such fine 
stories, you know—just like a book.’ . 

‘I am glad that she will tell them to you a my 
dear,’ the mother said with a smile. 

And that night I think her aunt felt more kindly 
to Effie than she often did, and kissed her at bed- 
time, when she bade her good-night, with a warmer 


kiss than usual. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


out: of her head. She was not asked to 


go into his room during the morning, but 
in the course of the afternoon her aunt said to her— 

‘Should you like to come and sit with Davie while 
I write my letters, Effie? I shall be glad if you will 
come for a little while, for then I can take my 
writing into the dressing-room, and he won't feel dull 
if he has you to talk to.’ 

Upon this Effie got up a little more promptly than she 
had done the day before, and was soon perched on a 
chair by Davie’s fireside, while Mrs, Leighton placed 
herself: in‘ the dressing-room so that by turning her 
head she could see, though she could not hear, most 


of what went on, <= 
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Effie sat without opening her lips until Mrs. Leighton 
was safely settled in the adjoining room; then, fixing 
her eyes on Davie, she opened the conversation. 

‘Well?’ said Effie, 

As he had no other remark prepared, and prob- 
ably thought this a good one, Davie said ‘Well?’ . 
too; and then there was a little silence, and Effie nod- 
ded her head. | 

‘I said I would come, you know,’ was Effie’s next 
remark. 

‘Yes, I know you did,’ replied Davie. 

‘And I’ve got a story all ready,’ said Effie. 

‘Oh, have you? I’m so glad!’ cried Davie. 

‘It’s quite a new one too; I never told it to any- 
body. But I think I'll get upon the bed before I 
begin, because that will bring me nearer to you,’ said 
Effie. | 

‘Oh very well,’ answered Davie. 

And so Effie got upon the bed. 

‘Now, that’s more comfortable,’ she said, ‘isn’t it? 
I always like to sit so—cross-legged—when I tell 


stories, because they do it in the east.’ . 
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The reason seemed an odd and insufficient one to 
Davie, but he said ‘Oh!’ again, supposing that there 
was some deep meaning in it—as, indeed, there no 
doubt was, for it was quite true that Effie knew a good 
deal more about the habits of story-tellers than he did. 

‘Now then,’ said Effie, being seated to her mind, ‘I'll 
begin.’ And accordingly she gave a little cough to 
clear her throat, and then— 

‘Once upon a time there was an ogre,’ she said— 

‘Is it about an ogre? Oh—is that nice?’ inter- 
rupted Davie, timidly venturing to hint an objection. 

‘Nice? Yes—why shouldn’t it be nice ?’ demanded 
Effie quickly. ‘You must have an ogre, or a bad 
fairy, or a dragon, or—something, you know.’ 

‘Oh well—yes,. I suppose you must,’ said Davie 
weakly. | 

And then Effie began again. 

‘Once upon a time there was an ogre, who lived 
in a great castle that was built in a wood.’ 

‘Did he live alone?’ enquired David. 

Effie paused for a moment to consider, and then 
she rebuked David. 
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‘You shouldn’t ask that yet ; you'll find out in time,’ 
she said. ‘He lived in a great castle that was built 
in a wood. The wood was very thick and dark, and 
there were no pathways through it, and it had never 
yet been trodden,’ said Effie, rising with her ae 
* by the foot of man.’ 

Who built the castle then? asked Davie le da 
naturally surprised. 

‘It was built by fairies,’ said Effie, after 2 moment’s 
consideration. ‘It had a hundred rooms in it, and 
every room was as big as—a—field.’ 

‘That couldn’t have been very comfortable,’ re- 
marked Davie under his breath: | 

‘Who said it was comfortable?’ exclaimed Effie 
instantly. ‘Ogres don’t care about comfort.’ 

‘Oh!—I didn’t know,’ said Davie apologetically. 

‘They only care about.eating. They spend all their 
time looking out for travellers going by, and laying 
wait for them, and gobbling them up,’ said Effie. 

‘But how could this one do that when nobody passed 
by?’ enquired Davie, betraying an ‘ inconveniently 


good memory. 
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* Who said that nobody passed by?’ demanded Effie 
indignantly. (Effie naturally felt that Davie was going 
a little too far, and must be pulled up.) ‘If you're 
to go on making objections every moment in this way 
I'll stop at once,’ said Effie severely. 

‘O no, Effie—please go on, and I won’t say another 
word !’ cried Davie anxiously. ‘I only wanted to under- 
stand, you know.’ 
> ©Well, I wish you wouldnt want to understand,’ said 
Effie. 

And, though. this was clearly a most unreasonable 
wish in the circumstances, yet Davie was so eager to 
have his cousin go on with her story that he refrained 
from saying a single word more, and after a few moments’ 
silence Effie cleared her brow and proceeded. 

‘There were a hundred rooms in the castle, and 
though they were all so big,’ said Effie, ‘ yet every 
one of them was full of human bones.’ 

(‘Where in the world did they all come from?’ 
thought Davie to himself, quite amazed; but after the 
rebuke that had just been given him he did not 


venture to enquire.) 
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‘There was one room full of the bones of men, and 
another of the bones of women, and another of the 
bones of children,’ said Effie ; ‘and one of elephants’ 
bones—’ 

: (‘Elephants are not human beings,’ thought Davie; 
but still he did not like to say so.) 

‘and one of lions, and one of tigers,” Effie went 
on ; ‘and one of every different beast you can think of.’ 

‘What was the use of being so particular about 
their bones?’ asked Davie, unable to restrain himself 
any longer. ‘Why couldn’t he mix them all together ?’ 

‘He did’nt choose to,’ said Effie coldly. 

‘Well, it must have given him a great deal of trouble,’ 
suggested Davie meekly. 

‘He didn’t mind trouble. He had nothing else to 
do,’ replied Effie. ‘Whenever he was tired and wanted 
something to amuse himself with he used to go into one 
of the rooms, and pull down the bones and build them 
up again.’ 

‘Dear me!’ said Davie. 

‘He had no one to speak to,’ Effie went on, after 


she had disposed of this part of the subject, ‘ because 
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he had eaten his wife and fourteen sons of his long 
ago.’ 

‘Had he more sons than fourteen?’ enquired Davie, . 

‘No,’ said Effie after a moment’s deliberation, ‘he 
had just fourteen, and he ate them all.’ 

‘And had he any daughters?’ asked Davie, whose 
thirst for knowledge was very great. 

Effie paused for a little, not quite certain whether or 
not to consider this question impertinent; but after 
weighing the matter, she seemed to consider that she 
might without loss of dignity reply to it. 

‘No,’ said Effie, ‘he had no daughters, But in a 
tower at one end of the castle he had a—prisoner.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Davie, with his eyes brightening. Effie 
seemed to be coming to something interesting at last. 

‘ She was a beautiful young lady,’ said Effie, ‘and the 
ogre had stolen her, and kept her shut up for ever so 
many years.’ 

(‘She could hardly have been so very young then,’ 
thought Davie: but as this would hardly have been a 
polite remark, he held his tongue and did not make it.) 

‘ He had built a high tower on purpose to put her in,’ said 
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Effie, ‘and had shut her into it with a great iron door, 
and twice a day he came to see her, and brought her 
food.’ | | 

‘What kind of food?’ said Davie quickly. 

‘Corn,’ answered Effie bluntly. 

‘Oh!’ said Davie in a tone that implied great relief. 

‘Only—what did she do with it?’ asked Davie aftera 
moment’s thought. ‘ Did she eat it like a horse ?’ 

‘No, she made it into bread,’ said Effie. ‘She could 
cook whatever she liked.’ 

At this reply various other difficulties suggested them- 
selves to Davie’s mind—such as, where she got coals 
from to make a fire, and how she managed to grind the 
corn, and whether it was necessary for her to bake so 
often as twice a day ; but he wisely perceived that it was 
best to hold his tongue upon these points, so he kept 
silent, and Effie went on. 

‘The ogre was pretty kind to her, except now and then 
when he got into a passion and threatened to eat her up ; 
but he never did eat her up, because it was more useful 
to him to keep her alive.’ 


‘Why was that more useful to him?’ asked Davie 
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in his impetuous way, but Effie merely gave him a look, 
and went on as if she had not heard the question. 

“He would have been very badly off sometimes for 
anything to eat if it had not been for the lady,’ said Effie, 
‘for many of the travellers through the wood—’ 

(‘I thought there were zo travellers through the wood,’ 
said Davie to himself; but this point of the story was 
treated by Effie in such a bewildering manner, and 
seemed altogether so wrapped up in mystery, that Davie 
did not venture to mention his perplexity about it aloud 
a second time.) 

‘—for many of the travellers through the wood,’ said 
Effie, ‘would never have come near the castle at all if it 
had not been for her. But it happened that there was an 
open place at the top of the tower, and the lady used to 
stand here looking out nearly all day long; and when- 
ever she saw anybody anywhere in the wood she used 
to wave her handkerchief in the air till they caught sight 
of it, and came near ; and then she would call to them— 
‘Oh, kind people, come and deliver me, and kill the 
wicked ogre ;” and would send them round to the castle 


gate—and then, of course, the ogre would rush out upcn 
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them with a great club in his hand, and knock them 
down and eat them up.’ 

Qh, how horrid !’ said Davie, with just indignation, 

‘ But at last one day,’ said Effie, ‘there came a splendid 
carriage driving through the wood.’ 

‘I thought there were no roads? Oh!—it doesn’t 
matter, though,’ said Davie hurriedly. And Effie went 
on. 

‘A splendid carriage came driving through the wood. 
It had eight horses, and a postilion upon every horse, 
dressed in scarlet ; and the carriage was all of gold, and 
there were white feathers—plumes of feathers—stuck 
about it,’ said Effie a little vaguely ; ‘and inside it there 
was a beautiful prince. It came driving through the 
wood like lightning, and as soon as ever the young lady 
saw it—(the young lady’s namewas Rosabella,’ said Effie, 
in an abrupt parenthesis) — 

‘That’s a very pretty name,’ remarked David. 

‘As soon as ever Rosabella saw it she began to wave 
her white handkerchief in the air with all her might, and 
to cry out, “Oh, noble prince, stop and save me! Oh, 


come and kill the dreadful ogre, and rescue a poor 
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captive maiden !” in such a heartrending way,’ said Effie, 
‘that the prince immediately ordered all the postilions 
to stop till he found out what was the matter. 

‘Where is the ogre who has taken you captive, 
beautiful lady?” said the prince when the carriage had 
stopped ; and then he looked up to the tower where 
Rosabella was standing, and as soon as he saw her he fell 
in love with her on the spot. 

‘«He’s down in the castle,” answered Rosabella. 
‘You'll find him at the castle gate with a club in his 
hand, and if you areafraid of him he’ll kill you dead as 
soon as you open your mouth with a single blow. He 
has already killed six thousand young princes who 
have tried to deliver me—”’ 

‘Oh dear, that’s a great many !’ cried Davie, with a 
little gasp ; but Effie took no notice of the interruption. 

‘“*__and he will kill you too unless you do exactly 
what I tell you. You must go straight up to him, and 
take him by his beard, and cut it off.”’ 

‘ Buthecouldn’t do that in a moment, ’said Davie eagerly. 

‘Yes, he could,’ answered Effie, ‘if he had a pair of 
scissors ; and Rosabella gave him one. She threw a 
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large pair down to him as she spoke, and he caught them 
gracefully on the points of his—of his fingers,’ said Effie, 
rather impatiently, feeling that this was a little prosaic, 
but yet unable at the moment to think of anything else 
about him that was likely to have points. 

‘**'Take these,” said Rosabella’ (Effie went on); ‘ ‘‘they 
are enchanted scissors, and the moment you touch his 
beard with them he will fall down at your feet, and will 
be the same as if he was dead. ‘Then take a knife that 
you will find at his side, and chop off his head, and as 
soon as you have done that take the bunch of keys that 
is hanging at his girdle, and come, noble prince, and. 
deliver me !”’ 

‘But if she had had these scissors all this time, why 
had she never cut off the ogre’s beard with them herself?’ 
asked Davie, very much surprised. 

This was such a natural enquiry that Effie could 
scarcely refuse to answer it, so she coughed for a 
moment to give herself time to think what she should say, 
and then— 

‘His beard could only be cut off by a man,’ she 
replied, ‘When any woman used the scissors they were 


just like any other scissors.’ 
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‘Then why hadn’t she given them to some of the 
other princes?’ asked Davie, unsatisfied still, and 
reflecting with distress upon the untimely death of those 
six thousand. 

‘She Aad given them to the other princes,’ answered 
Effie, with an air of dignity, ‘but they had all been 
afraid to use them; and then, when they were dead, 
Rosabella had only to lean over the tower, and whisper, 
“Scissors, scissors, come back to me!” and back they 
came flying through the air.’ 

‘Oh !’ said Davie, feeling that this was on the whole a 
frank and explicit statement. ‘Well,—you had got to 
‘‘Come and deliver me !”’ 

‘Yes,’ said Effie. ‘And then, as Rosabella said that, 
she looked so beautiful that the prince felt he was ready: 
to die for her. So he got out of the carnage, and told 
_the postilions to wait until he came back again, and then 
he walked round to the front of the castle, and to be sure 
as soon as he got there he saw the wicked ogre standing 
at the door with his great club in his hand; and the 
moment the ogre caught sight of him he set up the most 
dreadful laugh you ever heard, and began ta gnash his 
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teeth together. ‘Have you come to pay me a visit, my 
pretty prince?” cried the ogre. “Come along quickly, 
I’m delighted to see you.” And then he lifted up his 
club in the air, and in another moment he would have 
struck the prince dead ; but the prince just laughed a 
little, and stepped straight up to him, and took him by 
the beard, and cut it off ; and then the ogre fell down at 
his feet, and the prince cut off his head.’ 

(The remarkable rapidity with which the prince per- 
formed this important act took Davie rather by surprise ;_ 
but as, upon the whole, he was not much interested in 
the ogre’s fate, he let it pass without remark, and Effie 
went on.) 

‘As soon as he was dead,’ said Effie, ‘the prince took 
the bunch of keys from his side, as Rosabella had told 
him to do, and went into the castle. ‘I must find my 
way at once to the lovely lady,” said the prince, “and 
set her free.” So he walked boldly on, and soon he 
came to a closed door. ‘I must open this with one of 
my keys,” said the prince, and began to try his keys in. 
the lock, one after another. But he tried ninety-nine 


keys before he came to the right one. “I never knew 
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such a provoking bunch of keys in all my life,” said the 
prince. “If I have many doors to open, and they all 
take me as long as this one, it will be to-morrow morning 
‘at least before I shall be able to set the lovely lady free. 
However, here is this one unlocked at last, so I must 
get on now as quickly as I can.” And then as he said 
that the prince opened the door, and passed with a 
shudder through the room, for it was one of the rooms 
that was all filled with dead men’s bones, and went straight 
to another door at the other side of it. “I hope I may 
be more lucky here,” said the prince, and began to try 
the keys again ; but he was not a bit more lucky, for he 
was not able to get this door open for three hours and a 
half.’ | | 

‘Oh, dear me!’ said Davie pityingly, feeling that the 
prince’s want of dexterity in the management of keys 
must have been something quite unusual. 

‘And then,’ said Effie, ‘when he got into the second 
room he was in a greater difficulty than ever. For in 
this room there were two doors, and which of them to 
try and open the prince did not know. So, as he was 


getting quite tired out by this time, he sat down on a 
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heap of bones in the middle of the room, and tried to 
think what he should do.’ 

‘ J would have gone back and tried something else—a 
ladder or something,’ said Davie, with energy, convinced 
that anything would have been better than to go on with 
this tedious work of the keys, for which it was so 
evident the prince had no kind of natural gift. 

‘That’s just what the prince aid think,’ replied Effie, 
seizing this suggestion of Davie’s, of which she had not 
before thought, and rapidly appropriating it. ‘ After he 
had sat still for a little while he made up his mind that 
he would go back and tell the beautiful lady the trouble 
he was in, and see if she could not do something to help 
him ; and so he got up, and had just began to walk back 
to the door by which he had come in, when all at once a 
great blast of wind came and slammed it shut in his face. 
And then,’ said Effie, ‘though the prince spent the whole 
night long in trying, he never could find the right key to 
open it with any more.’ 

This seemed a fit point at which to stop for a moment 
and take breath, so Effie paused and changed her 


position, and Davie stirred and resettled himself too. 
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Then, as some remark or question seemed to be 
expected by Effie in order to set her off again, Davie 
did what the etiquette of the occasion appeared to 
require. 

‘He was in a bad way now,’ said Davie. 

‘Yes, wasn’t he?’ replied Effie, cheerfully. ‘ He was 
in such a passion when morning came that he was 
almost out of his mind. He went about gnashing his 
teeth, and tearing his hair, and knocking his head against 
the walls. He was so worn out with rage and hunger 
and want of sleep that if you had seen him,’ said Effie, 
becoming a little confused in her description, ‘you would 
almost have thought he wasa wild beast. Ifit had not been 
that at last, just as he was beginning to feel that he 
could not bear it any longer, he really did find the key 
that opened one of the other doors, I think he would 
have fallen down dead. 

‘However, it was not much comfort to him even when 
he had found it, and got the door open, for it was not 
the door by which he had come in, but one of the others, 
which took him into a third room in which there were 


three doors ; and when the poor prince saw this he was 
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in such a state of despair that he fell down flat upon the 
ground. ‘I shall never get out of this horrible castle as 
long as I live!” exclaimed the prince ; and then he 
began to cry as if his heart wotld break.’ 

‘TI don’t think he should have done that,’ said Davie 
hurriedly, in a tone of strong disapprobation. 

‘He couldn’t help it,’ said Effie (conscious, perhaps, 
that the tears were a mistake, but yet boldly resolving to 
stick to them), ‘he was so tired and miserable. And, 
besides, he only cried for a very little while. After a few 
minutes he wiped his eyes, and took up the bunch of 
keys, and went to work again ; but, though he tried the 
keys, over and over, night and day, he never got the 
next door open for a week.’ 

The story seemed to be getting so painful at this point 
that Davie didn’t like it, and began to feel seriously uneasy. 

‘What did he do for food all the time?’ asked Davie, 
perceiving all sorts of practical difficulties in the prince’s 
position. 

‘He had to do without food,’ answered Effie, coolly. 

‘But he couldn't do without food,’ exclaimed Davie 


earnestly. 
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Well, he had to,’ returned Effie impatiently. ‘At 
least,’ said Effie, with less decision, ‘he had to—for the 
most part. Every now and then he found a little.’ 

‘ Where did he find it?’ asked Davie suspiciously, not 
liking the vagueness of this statement. 

‘It’s of no consequence where he found it,’ replied 
Effie shortly. 

‘The ogre hadn’t any food except dead people and 
beasts,’ persisted Davie, showing an unaccountable 
obstinacy over this point. 

‘ Yes, he had ; he had corn,’ retorted Effie 
triumphantly. 

‘Oh, to be sure!’ said Davie, feeling that this cer- 
tainly explained the matter in a satisfactory way, but yet 
longing to put further enquiries of various sorts—to ask, 
for instance, how Rosabella, who had been accustomed 
hitherto to two meals a day from this said corn, was 
getting on now without any whatever; by what curious 
system of housekeeping it was that the ogre had his corn 
scattered in little bits all about the different rooms, instead 
of having it kept in sacks in one place ; whether there was 


no possibility, since the castle doors were so very hard to 
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open, of getting out at the windows ; what all the eight 
postilions were about, and how it happened that when 
their master did not return to them, they failed to bestir 
themselves and bring assistance, and get the doors of the 
castle beaten in; or, if they were too stupid to think of 
this, how Rosabella, who seemed a very clever and ready 
young woman, did not put them up to it. All these 
different questions Davie longed to ask, but as Effie had 
shown herself a little snappish in explaining difficulties, 
he thought upon the whole that it would be most grace- 
ful not to submit them to her. Accordingly, after he 
had said, ‘Oh! to be sure!’ he held his tongue, and 
Effie went on with her story. 

‘I can’t tell you everything that the prince did,’ said 
Effie, ‘or else I should never get to the end; but the 
longer he stayed in the castle the more bewildered he 
got, and the further he went in the more doors he found, 
so that at last the walls of the room were all filled with 
doors, and he never knew which one to try to open, and 
he soon lost his way altogether, and didn’t know whether 
he was going backwards or forwards, and he spent all 


his days and nearly all his nights in wandering up and 
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down ; and so he went on and on and on, and round 
and round and round, for a hundred years.’ 

‘Oh dear, that és a long time!’ cried Davie, who was 
always rather taken aback by Effie’s climaxes—which, 
indeed, were usually of a startling character. Effie, how- 
ever, took no notice of his exclamation, but went straight 
on. 

‘At last one day,’ said Effie, in an impressive tone 
which showed that something important was about to 
come, ‘at last one day, the prince opened a door that, 
instead of leading as usual into another room, led into a 
dark, dark, long, long passage. It was so long that he 
could see nothing before him but one little spot of light 
far away at the end of it, like a star, and so dark that he 
had to feel with his hands to find out where the walls at 
the sides of it were. ‘Well, this zs something new at 
last,” said the prince, and you may fancy how glad he 
was after having seen nothing but rooms full of bones for 
a hundred years. Of course he went into the passage at 
once, and walked on and on, as well as. he could in the 
darkness, for ever so long, till at last the star of light at 


the end began to get bigger, and then bigger and bigger, 
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and after an hour or so, he saw that it came from a great 
grated door; and then, when he came close up to this 
door—which he did very fast at last, for he was so 
impatient that he ran with all his might—then, at last 
what do you think he saw? He saw a little stone 
passage, and at the end of the passage the winding stair 
that went up to the tower ! 

“Well, you may be sure he lost no time in trying to get 
this door open. He went down on his knees before it, 
and tried the keys over and over as fast as lightning; 
then he tned them more slowly ; then he took them and 
tried each of them for half-an-hour together ; but still it 
was all no use, for not one of the keys would open the 
door. Then the poor prince got into such a state that 
he hardly knew what he was about. He took hold of 
the door and shook it, and kicked it with all his might, 
and called out at the top of his voice—“ Rosabella ! 
Rosabella !” 

‘How did he know her name was Rosabella?’ asked 
Davie promptly. 

‘I forgot, he didn’t call “ Rosabella ;” he called 
‘“‘ Beautiful lady,”’ said Effie correcting herself, ‘ over 
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and over again ; but nobody answered, and not a sound 
was to be heard. At last, when he could think of 
nothing more to do, he sat down on the ground, and 
wished that he was dead. 

‘He was so miserable,’ said Effie, ‘ that he sat on the 
ground and never moved for a whole week ; and I dare 
say he would have gone on sitting there for ever if it had 
not been that at last one day, as he was turning his eyes 
sorrowfully round, what should he suddenly see, hanging 
up upon a nail in the wall beside him, but a great, big, 
rusty key.’ 

‘It was very odd that he didn’t see it before,’ said 
Davie. 

‘No, it wasn't odd,’ retorted Effie. ‘It was hanging 
nearly over his head, and, besides, there was very little 
light. The instant he caught sight of it he started to his 
feet, and you may be sure he was not long in taking 
it down, and trying it ; and what was his delight,’ cried 
Effie, ‘after two or three minutes to find it slowly, slowly 
turning in the lock! Ina minute more the door was 
open, and the prince sprang up the stairs. 


‘And now all his difficulties seemed over, for, though 
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he came to a new door at every dozen steps or so, yet 
each one at his approach flew open.’ 

‘What was the meaning of that ?’ said Davie. 

‘I wish you wouldn’t want a meaning for everything,’ 
exclaimed Effie, quite impatiently ; for to tell the truth, 
she had not given up this lock and key business for any 
reason whatever except that she was tired of it. ‘Why 
shouldn’t they fly open if they liked ?’ 

‘Oh, J don’t know,’ said Davie, rather abashed, and 
feeling that he had really no objection to their taking 
that course, or any other; and then Effie went on. 

_ § Every door as he came up to it flew open, and he had 
nothing to do but to hurry on as fast as he could go. 
The higher up he went, too, the more beautiful did every- 
thing about him become. The stairs became carpeted 
with velvet carpets, the walls were hung with pictures ; 
the ceilings were painted with crimson and gold, and 
asoft light shone. over everything from hundreds of 
coloured lamps. Delicious scents filled the air too, and 
beautiful flowers were—were to be seen everywhere,’ said 
Effie a little vaguely, not .being able at the “moment to 


think where the flowers could stand, 
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‘The prince’s heart beat faster and faster the nearer he 
got to the top of the stairs. ‘In another minute I shall 
behold her,” he cried to himself. ‘I shall kneel at her 
feet, and ask her to accept my love.”’ 

‘Oh—wasn’t he rather old for that ?’ interrupted Davie 
a good deal startled. 

The prince had been so long about the business, you 
see, that Davie had quite given up all thought of any 
thing like love-making long ago; it seemed rather out of 
place between old people, over a hundred. Besides 
Davie could not rid himself of an uneasy recollection 
that the prince could never have had any opportunity 
since he entered the castle of changing his clothes, or 
even—as far as had, appeared—of so much as washing 
his face during the bygone century, so that, however 
handsome he might have been to begin with, he could 
scarcely any longer be an attractive object to look upon, 
His abrupt enquiry, therefore, though ill-timed, was perhaps 
excusable, and Effie stopped, and felt, on consideration, 
that some explanation was necessary. 

‘In enchanted places,’ said Effie after a moment, 


‘people never grow old. Though he had been in the 
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castle for a hundred years the prince looked just as he 
did the first day he came into it. He wasn’t a bit older 
than he was then, and he wasn’t a bit less handsome.’ 

‘And hadn’t his clothes worn out?’ enquired Davie. 

‘No,’ said Effie, ‘his clothes were just the same too. 
If you had seen them you wouldn’t have thought that a 
day had passed.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right then,’ said Davie, quite satisfied 
with this arbitrary statement, and Effie proceeded. 

‘He got to the top of the stairs at last, and entered a 
gorgeous vestibule.’ 

‘What's that ?’ said Davie hastily. 

‘What’s what?’ enquired Effie. 

‘ A—vestibule,’ said Davie meekly. 

‘It’s a—a place,’ said Effie. 

‘O yes—I suppose so,’ answered Davie, not feeling 
much enlightened. 

‘A place before you come to another place. ‘I’m 
sure you know all about it,’ said Effie quickly, and 
went on. ‘He came to a gorgeous vestibule, at the 
end of which was a golden door all sparkling with 


jewels, so that it shone like the sun; and as soon as 
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ever the prince saw this his knees began to tremble 
under him—’ 

‘What made them do that?’ interrupted Davie, not 
in the least seeing any reason for it: but Effie, without 
so much as stopping, merely silenced him with a look. 

‘_so that he could scarcely stand, and his heart beat 
so that it seemed almost going to burst, for he felt 
sure that as soon as he opened that door he should see 
Rosabella. 

‘It was two or three minutes before he could compose 
himself enough to go forward, but he did it at last, and 
was just about to touch the door when it slowly swung 
wide open before him; and at the same moment the 
loveliest music began to play, and invisible voices in the 
air called him by his name, and a great blaze of light 
came all round him, as if a hundred suns were shining ; 
and as soon as he could see—for he was so dazzled at 
first that he couldn’t see anything—the prince found that 
he was in a splendid room all hung round with sky blue 
curtains sprinkled with golden stars, and in the middle of 
the floor, on a golden couch, and wrapped in long white 
robes, and covered with a veil—’ 
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But Effie had just got to this interesting point when 
there was a movement in the dressing-room, and Mrs. 
Leighton came out with her letters in her hand. 

‘Oh mother dear, go away again for a minute,’ cried 
Davie. ‘She’s just going to finish,’ 

‘I'm not going to finish!’ exclaimed Effie, resent- 
ing this interpretation of her intentions with some 
warmth. She had stopped abruptly the moment her 
aunt appeared. 

‘Oh, I thought you were,’ said Davie humbly. 

‘I’ve not much more than begun,’ said Effie scorn- 
fully. ‘I shouldn’t think much of it if this was all !’ 

And she looked so contemptuous that Davie—rather 
ashamed of having felt the least interested in what 
turned out now to be nothing more than an intro- 
duction—hastened to say that indeed Ze had not 
thought much of it either—at least not very much— 
that was to say, of course he had hiked it very 
much, but he thought there had been rather too 
much of the castle and the keys, and rather too 
little of everything else; but he had enjoyed it ex- 
ceedingly all the same, and if the best part was 
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really still to come, it would be delightful indeed. And 
then, having made rather a confused and contradictory 
speech, Davie at this point came to a stop. 

‘Well, at any rate, there has been enough story- | 
telling, I think, for to-day,’ the mother said, ‘so sup- 
pose Effie puts off the rest of her tale till to-morrow, 
and goes now and takes a run in the garden while 
the sun is bright.’ 

Upon which Effie did this; and there was no more 
of Rosabella’s story told for the remainder of that 
day. 

Nor indeed, children, am I going to recount to you 
the rest of that young lady’s doings and adventures 
at all, for they were so vast in extent and so pro- 
digious in number, as Effie narrated them during the 
next four or five days, that I am sure I should get 
quite tired if I were to try to write them all down, 
and I am pretty sure you would all get tired of read- 
ing them. The difficulties and dangers and sorrows 
that Rosabella encountered in her course through the 
world were something almost inconceivable: how 
many times she~.was parted from the prince, and 
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how many times he found her again I really hesitate 
to say, while as for the enormous labours that she 
went through, and the courage that she displayed in 
the most trying situations, they were beyond all praise 
—and almost all belief. She must, it is true, have 
been a little troublesome as a companion, seeing that 
she fainted on an average four times a day, and 
always at the most critical and inconvenient moments ; 
but as this seemed to be the only fault she had, it 
would perhaps be ungracious to dwell upon it. 

She appears to have lived to a prodigious age, and 
to have grown steadily more and more beautiful the 
older she became. As correctly as I can caleulate, she 
had about reached her two-hundred-and-fiftieth birthday 
when she was at last happily united to the faithful 
prince, who thereupon—all troubles abruptly terminating 
at this point—retired with her to his kingdom, where — 
his subjects (who must have been of a delightfully calm 
and hopeful nature) had been patiently waiting his 
return for more than two centuries, and, instantly 
recognising him, instituted such extraordinary rejoicings 


that they went on for ever after. 
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This was the end of the story, as Effie reached it 
on the fifth day of her narration, and Davie gave a 
sigh when all was over, and said it had been ‘ beautiful.’ 
Indeed, the account of Rosabella’s sorrows had been 
so pathetic that Davie had been quite carried away by 
it. I don’t think the tale had seemed too long to 
him. 

‘Oh, I'll tell you a better one than this next time,’ 
said Effie. 

‘I don’t think any other could be better than this 
has been,’ answered Davie simply. 

But he was only too ready, nevertheless, to be told 
another, whether it should be better or not. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


habit with Effie to present herself at the 


door of Davie’s room as soon as ever he 
was ready for visitors, and peep in, in hopes of ,either 
finding him alone, in which case she would introduce 
her small person with very little ceremony, or of being 
seen and invited to enter by Mrs. Leighton. She 
used to come with playthings, and books, and pic- 
tures, and perch herself, as soon as she was admitted, 
by Davie’s side. There was something in the light 
which often came into Davie’s face when she ap- 
peared that touched the heart of the odd little child 
more, perhaps, than anybody guessed. 

As these days passed on, indeed, Effie’s mind be- 


came more and more full of Davie. The way in 
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which he bore all the pain he had to suffer awoke 
a constant wonder in her, and often such a feeling 
of pity, that at moments it was almost a kind of 
passion. She had all her life felt a strange sort 
of awe of things she could not understand, and a 
strange sort of attraction towards them, and there 
was something in the change that had come over 
Davie which excited these feelings in her very greatly. 
Something had become different in him, he had 
ceased to be the old Davie; and yet she could not 
tell how it was. In many ways he was just the same 
as he had been of old; when she told stories to him, 
or played with him, she almost forgot that there was 
any change; but again and again, when she was not 
thinking of it, something that he said or did would 
suddenly bring back the strange sense of difference— 
of something having happened that had made the old 
Davie pass away, and this one come in his place. 
And then she would try till she was tired to under- 
stand it; she would try, with such a curious mixture 
of timidity and inquisitiveness, to pierce into the 


mystery and find it out. . 
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Perched, facing him, upon his bed, she would attempt 
sometimes to enlighten herself about it by putting very 
queer questions to him in a doubtful and speculative 
way. 

‘Would you be a ghost if you could help it?’ she 
asked him one day. 

‘No!’ answered Davie rather indignantly. ‘But I’m 
not a ghost now.’ For Effie had put her enquiry ina 
somewhat offensive tone, as if she supposed Davie had 
tried his hand at the sort of thing already, and could 
speak from experience as to whether or not he liked it. 

‘Well, but you might have been,’ retorted Effie. 

This reply struck Davie as being in a certain sense 
just, yet still as taking only a limited view of the 
question, so he hastened to correct it. 

‘And so might you,’ said Davie. 

‘7?’ exclaimed Effie, with an expression of deep 
disgust. ‘What do you mean by that?’ And the idea 
seemed to be regarded by her as so insulting 2 one 
that Davie felt uneasy; but still, feeling convinced that 
his position was a good one, he was not inclined at 


once to give it up. 
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‘Why mightn’t you just as well as anybody else?’ 
said Davie. ‘Anyone might be a ghost.’ 

‘But /’m not ill,’ said Effie. ‘ You were much nearer 
a ghost, I am sure, a week or two ago than ever I was.’ 

‘Oh-yes, if you mean that,’ said Davie meekly. 

‘Of course I mean that,’ answered Effe. ‘I know 
it was very horrid to think of your turning into a 
ghost. It used to keep me awake all night.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Davie, a little uncertain whether or not 
to consider this remark in the light of a compliment. 
‘But mamma says there are no ghosts,’ he added after 
a moment. | 

‘Oh, stuff!’ said Effie, with unspeakable contempt. 

‘I’m sure you have never seen one,’ urged Davie. 

‘T’ve as good as seen them,’ said Effie. 

And there was something so impressively vague, 
and yet so fearfully suggestive about this answer that 
Davie, quite overawed by it, retired from the dis- 
cussion. 

‘Does it ever seem to you as if you were all gone?’ 
demanded Effie speculatively, on another occasion. 


This enquiry was so dark a one that, before reply- 
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ing to it at all, Davie was obliged to request an 
explanation. 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ said Davie. 

‘Does it ever seem to you,’ said Effie, ‘as if you 
had been left somewhere ?—the old you, you know.’ 

‘Oh—yes !’ exclaimed Davie, seeing some sort of 
light now; and then began to hesitate. ‘I don’t 
know—I can’t quite understand it,’ said Davie. 

‘7 can’t understand it at all,’ cried Effie eagerly. 
‘And I think it must be worse still for you. I think 
if I were you I should feel as if I were dead.’ 

‘Oh no, it isn’t like being dead,’ said Davie. 
‘It’s only different, somehow. I think presently I 
shall forget all about—all about—the other,—what 
used to be, I mean. I don’t think I mind it 
much,’ said Davie after a moment, and began to 
move his little thin hands one over the other, 
rather nervously. Perhaps something like a _ knot 
had come into his throat with the last words. 

‘I know / should mind,’ said Effie. ‘I think,’ said 
Effie impetuously, with the blood flushing suddenly 


to her face—‘ I think if it was me I should die!’ 
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If it had been Effie she would not have borne 
it all as Davie bore it—that was very certain. I 
have no words to tell you how gentle and patient 
this little fellow was. He had so much pain to 
bear, and he bore it so bravely, with only now and 
then at the very worst a single cry to his mother, 
or a stretching out of his poor arms to her. He 
was so ready, too, to make the best of everything. 
You cannot think how cheerful and happy he often 
used to be for days together, so content with every 
little thing that was done for him, so ready to take 
an interest in everything that went on about him. 
Perhaps he looked wistfully sometimes at Harry 
with his strong firm limbs, or watched Effie a little 
sadly as she skipped lightly about the room; but 
if he longed to be lke them again he would never 
or almost never say so, and the little face, even 
when it was saddest, would brighten again in a 
moment at a kind word or a smile. 

It was all this, I suppose, that used to puzzle Eff, 
and give her that vague feeling that Davie was different 
from what he used to be. She thought that he was 
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different, and bewildered herself for a good while over 
that before she thought anything else about him; it was 
only very slowly and after a good many days that she 
began at last to look with something more than mere 
surprise at his patient gentleness and sweetness. But 
in time these did come to touch her with something more 
than surprise. That heart of Effie’s, I think, was like a 
little bit of barren ground that no kind hand had ever 
cultivated, and that no soft sunshine or sweet rain had 
ever reached. It was not too late yet, perhaps, to 
plough and sow it ; one or two hands, indeed, had tried 
already and failed ; but possibly it had been left for this 
little feeble hand of Davie’s to do what the others, which 
had seemed stronger and more able, had found a hope- 
less task. | 

There was no doubt that Davie found it pleasant to 
have her with him. So clever and amusing as she was, 
so ready in finding out new things to do, so quick and 
bright in all her ways, a better companion to keep him 
from being dull he could not well have had. It is true 
that she got too much for him sometimes, and that 


Mrs. Leighton was not seldom obliged to send her away 
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lest she should entirely wear out the little lad’s feeble 
strength ; but even if she had tired him out to-day he 
never failed to want her back to-morrow, and before 
more than a very short time had passed he would lie in 
the mornings and count the minutes till she came, and 
would brighten up at sight of her asat a gleam of 
sunshine. 

And, indeed, I do not wonder that it was so, for Effie 
certainly devoted herself to him. There was nothing in 
the world that Effie liked better than to be wanted and 
admired and looked up to. It made her so amiable 
that it was quite delightful to be with her, and the more 
Davie appeared to enjoy her society the more did she 
exert herself to please him. You cannot think how 
many different things she used to do for him. She 
invented games, and drew pictures, and told stories, and 
sang songs. It is true that she allowed amazingly little 
interference from Davie while she was engaged in amus- 
ing him, and insisted in the most dictatorial fashion on 
his being amused according to Aer will, and not accord- 
ing to his own ; but then, when he was so languid and 


feeble, I don’t know that this was by any means a bad 
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plan, for it kept him from being fanciful (as invalids 
sometimes become, when the choice of what they will 
do is left in their own hands), and altogether saved him 
a great deal of trouble. He very soon got entirely into 
the way of leaving the management of things to Effie, 
while she on her part took his submission and obedience 
quite as a matter of course, and hardly so much, 
I believe, as Azew that she was lording it over 
him. 

She did not know that ; nor did she know that he was 
gaining any influence over her ; and yet he was. One 
day when she was playing in Davie’s room, she threw 
down a china cup and broke it. 

‘I'll say it was Munc,’ remarked Effie, quite readily 
and coolly, as soon as she had done it. 

‘Oh Effie, don’t do that!’ cried Davie, in a tone of 
distress. 

‘Don’t do what?’ asked Effie with a sneer, and 
looked at Davie as if she thought he was a fool. 

And then, just at that moment, Mrs. Leighton opened 
the door. Quick as thought Effie threw a handkerchief 


over the broken pieces of china, and presently conveyed 
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them dexterously away to another and more retired part 
of the room ; and after that nearly all the rest of the day 
passed without the breakage being discovered. But in 
the evening, just as Effie was going to take her departure 
for the night, Mrs. Leighton happened to want something 
on this distant table where Effie had taken and propped 
up the fragments, and, making a slight movement, the 
table tilted a little, and down the pieces fell. 

‘Oh,’ cried the mother hastily, ‘who has broken my 
cupr’ And she turned round to where Effie was sitting, 
and looked at her. 

But Effie’s head was bent down, and she said never a 
word. 

‘Effie, do you know anything about this ?’ the mother 
said again, coming towards her with the pieces in her 
hand. 

And then Effie was obliged to look up. But instead 
_ of saying ‘Munc did it,’ as she had announced that 
she would do, she coloured, and the words stuck in 
her throat. Not that, left to herself, she would have 
minded telling a lie in the very least—indeed she wantea 


to tell one ; only Davie was looking at her, and some- 
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how, in the presence of that little white face, with its 
pathetic eyes, the lie hung fire and would not come. 

She hesitated for a moment or two, and then said half 
inaudibly— 

‘It fell down.’ 

‘And who put it away here?’ Mrs. Leighton asked. 
‘Did you, Effie? My dear, when you break a thing 
never try to stick it up again as if it was wot broken ; that 
is so foolish. You should not have touched the cup at 
all, you know, but since you did touch it and let it fall, 
you ought to have told me. That is always the most 
honest thing to do, Effie ; and, besides being the right 
thing to do, you will always find, too, that itis the best 
for yourself.’ 

The mother, as she spoke these last words, put her 
hand on Effie’s shoulder, and Effie, though she did not 
look up, flushed hotly all over her face. She almost wished 
that she had said, ‘ Munc didit ;’ and yet in the bottom 
of her heart, I think, she only 4a// wished that she had said 
so ; she did not wholly wish it. 

There were other days, too, after this one, when Effie 


found it hard to tell a lie in Davie’s sight. It was not 
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that she was afraid of Davie, in the sense in which she 
might have been afraid of other people,—of her uncle or 
her aunt for instance ; but yet somehow she became shy 
of doing it. She had always hitherto had a sort of general 
belief that telling lies was wrong—at least she knew it would 
be wrong and unwise and very much to be avoided if she 
were going to die, or if God were likely to think much 
about it, only at most times she comforted herself with 
the hope that God had too many other things to do to 
think much about it, and that perhaps He did not notice 
her much at all; but here, in Davie’s room, I think she 
came to have a sort of feeling and fear that she was 
nearer to God than when she was alone. She was nearer 
to God, and to all the unseen world. He was likely to 
know more about her here, and to make the angels set a 
sharper watch over her—in the same way as they did at 
church, where people never told lies, of course. Perhaps 
she argued like this ; perhaps, without arguing at all, she 
felt that there was something in being near to Davie, 
and in the sight of the pale young face that seemed to 
have so little of earth left in it, that made her ashamed to 
tell a lie. However that might be, the fact was that she 


O 
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told fewer untruths during these days that she spent in 
Davie’s room than she had told on any days since she first 
entered her uncle’s house. 

And she was very happy too as she sat by Davie’s 
sick-bed. You might have thought that, being, as 
you know she was, such a wild, mischief-loving little 
monkey, she would have found it dull to spend hour 
after hour in that quiet room; but not she! She was 
as bright and cheery as a lark, and as for growing tired 
of being in the room, why, the only trouble was to get 
her out of it. If she had been left to do as she liked 
she would have stayed in it the whole day long. When- 
ever her aunt said to her, ‘ Effie, my dear, go away now 
for a little while ;’ or nurse came in, and said, ‘ Miss 
Effie, come away, and put on your things for a walk,’ 
Effie’s lip would begin to pout, and I suspect that upon 
more than one occasion nurse, when she took her out, had 
not a pleasant time of it. 

‘It’s just horrid to go,’ she exclaimed one dayto Davie, 
‘and I wish walks were dead !’ 

Upon which Davie gave a gentle little sigh, and, after 


a moment— 
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‘I don’t know,’ said Davie. ‘I think J should 
like to be able to walk again very much.’ | 

And then Effie made no reply, but went away 
very quietly. Perhaps, as Davie spoke, she had felt 
ashamed at being so impatient, and had remembered 
what it would be if she were like him and couldn't waik. 

At times, indeed, the thought of what it would 
be to be helpless like Davie would flash suddenly 
across Effie’s mind with an indescnbable feeling of 
fear and pain. As I have said already, I can hardly 
tell you how at moments she pitied him; it was with 
a passionate pity, such as never comes into the heart 
of some children at all. She was so sorry for him 
that sometimes she would burst out crying when she 
was sitting with him, and would exclaim that she did 
not know how he could bear it, and that, if it was her, 
she wouldnt bear it, and the wild foolish little thing 
would bury her face in the bed clothes, and sob there 
in a way that used perfectly to frighten David. 

For simple little Davie never dreamt of any such 
thing as being impatient or rebellious, or angry with 
God (as Effie was) because this sad thing had come 
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to him. He did not believe a bit the less, because he 
was ill, than he had believed all his innocent life that 
God loved him, and would take care of him. He 
could not ep believing that—let what would hap- 
pen to him; to him God’s love was as certain as his 
father’s or his mother’s love; he never thought it. 
possible that it could fail him. But Effie, with her wild 
rebellious heart, had no belief in God and his good- 
ness such as Davie had; she, on her part, did not 
love God; she was only afraid of Him. He was 
powerful, and He had made Davie ill; but she was 
angry because He was powerful, and because she 
knew she could not fight against Him. | 

‘I don’t know how you can go on saying your 
prayers. J wouldn’t say any prayers, if I were you,’ 
she said one day to Davie, with her heart beating 
fast, it is true, and almost in a whisper, but yet de- 
fiantly too. 

Upon this poor little Davie looked at her perfectly 
scared. 

‘Not say my prayers!” he echoed, almost thinking 
that Effie was going out of her mind. 
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‘No,’ she exclaimed; ‘what’s the good? when God 
doesn’t care,’ 

‘Doesn’t care for what?’ asked Davie in an awe- 
struck tone. | 

‘For what you say,’ said Effie. ‘He doesn’t, I’m 
sure, or He wouldn’t keep you here.’ 

‘Oh—but—’ began Davie hurriedly, and then stop- 
ped abruptly, looking at her with startled wide-opened 
eyes, and did not know how to go on with his answer, 
and so said nothing, but was rather miserable for a 
little while; till presently his mother came in, and 
he put his arms about her neck, and told his trouble 
to her, and she comforted him. 

_ And then, later in the same day, Mrs. Leighton 
came to Effie, and took the child’s hand, and said to 
her quietly— | 

: My dear, have you been thinking to yourself that 
God does not love Davie because He lets him be. ill? 
If you have, never while you live think that again. 
There are two certain things, Efe: one that God 
loves us; the other that He will do right. Don’t try 


to understand everything. There are ten thousand 
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things in the world that you will ever be able to 
understand. Only trust God. If somebody you loved, 
my dear, were leading you along a road, even though 
it was all dark, so that you could not see your way, 
would you not feel you were safe if you held his 
hand?’ | 

It was in the evening that Mrs. Leighton _ said 
this, by Davie’s fireside. For a moment, as her aunt 
began to speak, Effie had glanced sharply up into 
her face. So Davie had been telling upon her! she said 
to herself; and then her first angry thought had been 
that she would never say anything to Davie again. 
But yet, before her aunt’s few words were ended, this 
first thought had given place to something else. 
There was something in that simple figure of holding 
a hand in the dark that appealed vividly te Effie’s 
imagination. She did not, as you may suppose, answer 
Mrs. Leighton’s question, but as soan as her aunt had 
turned away from her she began to think. | 

She wondered if people ever felt as if they had hold 
of God’s hand, and as if He were leading them 
through the dark! She shuddered a little, for at 
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first it seemed a dreadful thought,—but yet——! 
Suppose, when she was afraid in the night—when she 
lay awake thinking of hormble things—suppose then 
she could feel as if she held God’s hand! If she 
tried to feel it, would He really come near her, she 
wondered, and keep her safe ? 

She turned to where Davie was lying with open eyes, 
so calm and quiet and happy looking. She wondered 
if ke had ever thought of—this thing that her aunt 
had said. It was a strange thought to Effie—half 
terrible, half comforting. She felt frightened at the 
idea that she could ever be so near to God, and yet 
if she could be sonear to Him, she felt as if she 
must be safe. She should have to die some day—she 
knew that, though it was always a terror to her to 
think of it; but suppose she could die feeling as if 
she had hold of God’s hand! 

‘Mother,’ said Davie, lying in his bed, ‘it seems such 
a long long time since I began to be ill! I wonder 
if it seems half as long to anybody else!’ The 
little lip quivered for a moment as he said that. 
But yet, a second or two afterwards,—‘I don’t mean 
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that I haven’t been happy,’ he said,—‘only it does 
seem so long, mother.’ 

Mrs. Leighton was sitting by the bedside, and she 
did not answer Davie, but Effie, looking round, saw 
her suddenly put her face down upon the pillow. 
Do you think the time had seemed long only to 
Davie? Effie hardly knew why it was, but the tears 
came into her eyes. For the first time since she 
had come into the house she almost felt for a mo- 
ment as if she should lke to go and put her arms 
round her aunt’s neck. The child sat looking to- 
wards the bed with her heart beating fast—with a 
strange kind of longing. Presently, too, when the 
mother | lifted up her head again, and began to talk 
to her little lad, as she did, quite cheerfully, and the 
two, after a few minutes, became happy and almost 
merry together, a curious feeling, half of loneliness 
half of jealousy, came over Effie. She sat there, and 
nobody seemed to want her or think of her. ‘I 
don’t care!’ said Effie to herself; but she did care. 


Perhaps—who can tell ?—she might have been begin- 
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ning at this moment to think that it would be a 
happy thing to be loved as her aunt loved Davie. 

Many a time Effie used to sit in Davie’s room, and 
wonder at him when he talked so freely and happily 
as he did to his mother. It seemed something quite 
strange and unnatural to Effie—as if she had seen a 
mouse putting himself on an equality with a lion. In- 
-nocent little Davie used to tell everything to his 
mother that ever came into his mind, and would talk 
of things that he and the other children had done to- 
gether, till Effie would have given anything if she 
could have trodden on his toes to keep him quiet. She 
never would have dreamt of telling any of their pranks 
to a grown-up person, but Davie poured out every- 
thing, and the strangest part of the matter was, that 
| Mrs. Leighton seemed tu be quite amused by hearing 
him. Now and then, it is true, she did certainly look 
a little grave, and once or twice she would say— You 
should not have done that, my boy ;’ but for the greater 
part you would have thought she found it as pleasant 
to hear about their games as they had found it to 


play them, for she would listen to Davie as he 
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talked about them for the hour together, and would 
seem so to enter into the spirit of their fun that 
once or twice Effie herself forgot that she was a 
grown-up person, and therefore the natural enemy 
of all fun and frolic, and began to gabble away to 
her in the excitement of the moment almost as fast 
as Davie. It is true, that after any little bit of 
thawing of this kind, she always froze again very 
rapidly, and was greatly astonished at herself for 
what she had done; but still every day made it seem 
a little less strange that she should have talked 
pleasantly to her aunt, and every day made it seem 
a little more easy to do it again. 

And, indeed, for my own part, I think it was no 
wonder that Effie began sometimes to be happy 
with Mrs. Leighton, for I can hardly tell you how 
kind and good and gentle her aunt was. It was a 
beautiful thing to see her in Davie's_ sick-room, 
and to see how the little lad clung to her. She 
was a fair, grave, delicate woman, with a sweet face 
that had a way at times of looking quite beautiful. 
Effie had never thought it beautiful before Davie’s 
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illness, but she did now. When her aunt was bend- 
ing over Davie, or singing, or talking to him, some- 
how it used to make her think of heaven and the 
angels, 

She liked to hear her aunt sing by the firelight. 
She liked to hear her tell stories too, and she often 
told stories ; and, to my taste, I must say that I think 
they were nicer stories than Effie’s own, by a good 
deal. There were not, indeed, nearly such astonish- 
ing things in them, nor were they often (though they 
were sometimes) about fairies, and knights, and prin- 
cesses; but they were often about boys and girls like 
themselves, and often about great men and noble 
women, and about heroic things that had been done 
and suffered; and Effie, as she listened to them, 
would sometimes “el her lip trembling, and her heart 
beating fast with eagerness and interest, and some- 
times strange new feelings would come into her of 
love, and admiration and sympathy—till more than 
once the tears were on her cheeks, and _ she 
would sit, thrilling all over, with her lips apart, and 


her colour raised, and her eyes fixed on Mrs. Leighton’s 
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face. There was a kind of eager wonder in her 
as she listened: it seemed to her like some wholly 
new thing to hear that people had ever lived who 
were so noble and great-hearted and tender and brave 
as these men and women were whom her aunt told 
Davie about. 

‘Only I don’t suppose there are any of them now. 
I suppose they only used to be long ago—don’t you 
think ?’ she said to Davie once, in a speculative way. 

Upon which Davie stared, and— 

‘Why shouldn’t they be now as well as at any other 
time ?’ asked Davie, not in the least seeing any diffi- 
culty in the case. For to him the stories were merely 
beautiful stories, but not impossible ones by any means. 
It seemed no strange thing to Davie with his pure 
simple tender heart that people should be good, and 
brave, and noble, and should give up their lives for 
one another. 

‘ Why shouldn’t they be now just as well as at any other 
time ?’ said Davie, looking into Effie’s face with his 


clear surprised eyes. 
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CHAPTER X. 


to be ill, One after another the weeks 


stole on, and when Christmas came Meg 
was still away, and Davie was still lying in his bed, | 
with the white face as white as ever, and growing 
slowly (though Effie did not notice it) paler and 
smaller. : 

Sometimes, in great illnesses, patients seem to do 
so well for a little while, and then suddenly, without 
any cause that can be seen—nobody knows how or 
why—a change comes, and there is no more ad- 
vance—no more growing stronger or better; they go 
up the hill no longer, but begin slowly—slowly to 
slip back. December was just beginning when a 


change like this came to Davie. It came quietly, 
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without any warning; nobody knew the hour when 
it began. He had been doing well, and getting 
stronger, though very gradually—till suddenly the stop 
came, and the little feet began to slip back. 

He had been so much better that on several days they 
had partly dressed him, and carried him from his bed 
to a sofa in the room; but. all at once—though he did 
not complain of anything—he began to shrink from rising, 
as if the movement hurt him, or as if he was too 
weak to bear it. 

‘I like to be in bed best, mother; it is very 
nice to be back in bed,’ he said one evening when 
his mother was laying him down. 

‘You shall stay in bed if you like it, my darling,’ 
his mother answered, with a little break in her voice 
And then after that he did not get up any more. 

It was natural enough that Effie should not think 
much of Davie’s not growing any stronger. Children don’t 
notice such things very much. She soon became so 
accustomed to have Davie ill, that it seemed to her 
a matter of course that day after day and week 


after week should pass without making him better. 
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She did not even notice presently that he slowly fell out 
of the way of being able to do things that he had 
done at first. One day when they were going to 
raise him for a little while on pillows, as they had 
often done, he turned faint with pain, and they had 
to lay him down; and after that day Effie never 
saw him sitting up again. But she did not think 
much of that. | | 

‘Dont you like to sit up now?’ she merely asked 
him once ; and when he answered in his gentle way— 

‘No, it hurts me—rather: I like lying down best,’ 
she never thought again about the matter. 

When his appetite grew more and more feeble, too, 
and day after day the little delicacies that were 
made for him were put aside almost untasted, 
Effie used merely to look on amazed that anybody 
should be so dainty, and, if it had not been that 
she profited by his inability to consume them, she 
would have been inclined to blame Davie pretty 
severely for thinking so lightly of his blessings. She 
did not think it was a thing of very much conse- 


quence that he did not care to eat: she never perceived 
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the silent pain with which the mother would often 
move away the untouched plate. 

Nor did she notice that it seemed a harder thing 
than it had done at first for the mother to wear 
a cheerful face, and talk lightly or merrily to her boy; 
she only knew that sometimes, when she and Davie 
might be playing together, her aunt would come and 
stop their game, seldam saying more than merely— 
‘Davie is getting tired, my dear;’ or ‘Go now and 


+) 


play alone for a little while ;’ and at such times 


Effie would be angry, and would go away sulkily, 
thinking that her aunt only interrupted them because 
she wanted to spoil their fun, and never seeing—as 
she might have seen, if she had looked or thought 
about it—how weary and weak the white face was 
looking, or noticing how thin and faint the little 
lad’s voice had become. 

Day after day that face of his got so very very gradual- 
ly. thinner and whiter that she never saw the slow change 
coming over it ; and the childish voice had been a tiny 
voice even to begin with. Ifshe could have seen the 


mother’s face sometimes when, as Davie lay asleep, 
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she sat looking at her boy, ‘at would have taught 
her something perhaps ; but at these moments she did 
not see it. 

Meg had been expected home before Christmas, but 
her godmother wished her to stay longer, and so she 
stayed, and they spent their Christmas-day at home 
without her. It was the first Christmas that Effie had 
spent in England. She had looked forward to it a 
good deal before it came; and through ali the rest of 
her life she remembered it after it had passed away. 

It was a mild winter’s day—not at all the kind of 
day that people imagine to themselves as proper for 
Christmas, with crisp frost in the air and snow upon 
the ground. It was mild, almost like spring, with a west 
wind blowing, and the sun shining out of a blue misty 
sky — such a curious Christmas-day that Effie was 
quite taken aback by it, and almost thought that 
something had gone wrong with the almanac and that 
it could not be the 25th of December at all. 

Although it was quite wrong of it to be so mild, how- 
ever, the children soon forgot to find fault with it on that 
account, and prepared themselves to be very happy. 


P 
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Harry and Effie went to church with Mr. Leighton in 
the morning ; then they came home to turkey and plum- 
pudding (such a glorious plum-pudding, brought into 
the dining-room all encircled with blue fire, in a way 
that almost frightened Effie) ; then till dusk Harry and 
she were out-of-doors together; and then they all 
gathered in Davie’s room and had tea there, with the 
little lad lying in the midst of them. 

It was such a bright, cheerful, even merry, evening. 
I think Davie was very happy as he lay with the 
people all around him whom he loved best in the 
world. He did not speak much, but the patient little 
face looked so calm and glad and beautiful. They 
seated themselves around his bed, and the father 
read aloud from some pleasant books to them—a bit 
of Shakespeare, and the ‘Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ and 
Charles Lamb’s funny story about roast pig, over 
which Harry roared; and then they played a game at 
forfeits, and then the father told them stories—some- 
times gay things and sometimes grave things, just as 
they came into his head: and little Davie lay with 
his gentle face looking up at him and his hand clasped 
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in his mother’s. All the evening Mrs. Leighton sat 
beside her boy, holding his hand. Effie and Harry, 
no doubt, were too full of their own enjoyment to 
notice how very quiet she was, or to guess for a mo- 
ment that it needed an effort on the father’s part to 
seem so happy and gay. They sat laughing at his 
stories, and making fun between themselves, and never 
for 2 moment thinking of all the sorrow that might 
be hidden from them, or the sickness of heart that 
they could not see. 

They laughed and jested (even Effie did, almost 
forgetting her usual bashfulness before grown-up people) 
till the evening was all but ended ; and then, when 
at last the servants had been called upstairs, and 
they were all kneeling down together at evening 
prayers—all at once as he tried to read one prayer 
the father’s voice broke down, and with a great sob 
he burst into tears. It was a prayer about meeting 
all together again when another Christmas-day came 
back. 

There was such a strange dreadful silence (it seemed 


dreadful at least to Effie) for a few moments, and 


P2 
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then the mother rose softly from her knees, and took 
the book out of her husband’s hands, and kneeling 
down again at his side read the rest of the prayers 
in a steady voice. 

In a minute or two more everybody had risen up, and 
the mother said quietly—‘ Now, dears, it is time to go to 
bed,’ and she kissed Harry and Effie as they came up to 
her, and sent them away. 

They had been so merry, but they both went out of 
the room with a strange, startled, awe-struck feeling. 
They did not speak to one another as they crossed the 
passage, and went upstairs to their own rooms. ‘Good- 

night,’ Harry merely said half aloud when he reached his 
own door, and Effie answered ‘ Good-night,’ and nothing 
more. In her heart she was longing to ask Harry 
something, but yet she had not courage to do it. She 
was longing to ask, ‘Why did he begin to cry ?’—but 
she did not dare. 

She went into her own room, and began to undress 
herself. She had a curious miserable feeling as she stood 
there alone. It was almost as if she knew why her 


uncle had cried, and yet the knowledge was so dreadful 
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to her that she would not believe it—she tried to escape 
from it—it came to her like such a great misery and 
horror that she felt as if she could not bear it. She 
undressed herself quickly, and got into bed, and burst 
out sobbing. What should she do,—what should she do, 
she cried to herself, if Davie died ? 

She used to leave her candle burning, and some one— 
either nurse, or one of the other servants, or her aunt— 
always came up after she was in bed, and took it away. 
To-night it was her aunt who came. She had been in 
bed for a quarter of an hour when Mrs. Leighton came 
into the room, and, as she usually did, went up to the 
bed to see that the clothes were comfortably tucked in. 

‘Are you all right, my dear?’ she said, and she would 
just have asked this question and have gone away if it 
had not happened that Effie’s voice gave a curiously 
stifled answer. 

‘ Ye—es,’ said Effie in a half-choked voice, not 
showing her face, but letting the husky word come 
through the bedclothes ; and then Mrs. Leighton paused, 
and after a moment put her hand on the child’s head, 


and— 
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‘Effie, my dear, what are you doing?’ she said gently. 
For she was not sure at first that Effie was really 
crying: she was only certain of that when after a 
moment or two more she heard a great distinct sob. 
Upon that she turned Effie’s face resolutely round 
—a sad little face all stained with tears, and with swollen 
eyes that blinked at the candle-light. 

I don’t know if she guessed at once what the tears 
meant—perhaps she did not, till Effie in broken words as 
she questioned her began to blurt out her grief. A 
passionate, unreasonable, selfish grief it was. 

‘I—I’m afraid that—that Davie’s going—to die !’ she 
sobbed, choking over the words, and trembling, and 
crying—-and never remembering that to this poor 
mother who was bending over her the thought of 
Davie’s death must be an agony greater than hers ten 
thousand times. She thought only of herself,—of what 
she should do if Davie were gone, of what the house 
would be without him—and it seemed more dreadful 
than she could bear. 

Mrs. Leighton put her arms about her, and lifted her 
up a little from the pillow, and laid her head upon her 
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breast. Effie’s sorrow was selfish enough, but do you 
wonder if at this moment her aunt loved her better than 
she had ever loved her yet? She put her lips to the © 
little quivering lips and kissed them ; her own tears began 
to fall over the child’s face. Perhaps it was a relief after 
the long weary day to shed those sorrowful tears—to give 
way for a few moments and weep with somebody who 
was weeping for her little lad. 

Frightened and miserable as Effie had been she had 
had a hope till now that the thing she feared was too 
dreadful to be true, and that, when she told it to her 
aunt, her aunt weuld smile at her terror, and tell her 
that nobody was afraid that Davie was going to die. 
But now her aunt heard her and said no single word to 
calm and comfort her. ‘God will spare him perhaps: 
pray to God for him, my dear,’ was all she said in a 
broken voice. 

If she could but have dared to ask her some questions! 
— if she could but have heard something more !—but her 
aunt said nothing. With a feeling of terrified wretched- 
ness the child clung to her, for the first time that she 


had ever done so,—clasping her arms about her neck, and 
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sobbing on her bosom with wild unrestrained grief. 
‘I thought he was getting better. Isn’t he—isn’t he 
getting better?’ she asked once, with her great beseech- 
ing eyes all swimming in tears. 

And then after a moment’s silence the mother said softly 
—‘No.’ ‘No, my dear, he is not getting better,’ she said. 

She tried very tenderly to hush and soothe the poor 
little thing, but it was not an easy business. On the 
rare occasions when Effie gave way to great sorrow her 
grief was accustomed to show itself in a perfect tempest 
of sobs and tears. When she had parted from her black 
nurse in India she had cried in this way, and she cried in 

this way now for Davie. For a long time Mrs. Leighton 
| could not leave her. For nearly an hour she sat beside 
her bed, before at last the poor swollen eyes closed, and 
the child from very exhaustion fell asleep. 

‘We were not just to her when we thought she had no 
heart,’ the mother said to her husband when she joined 
him at the end of this long hour, and her own eyes then 
had red marks round them too. , 

‘Poor Effie !—poor little thing !’ she said tenderly to 


herself more than once during the night that followed, as 
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she thought of the child’s bitter gnef, and more than 
once she left her watch by Davie’s side, and softly stole 
upstairs to Effie’s room to make sure that the wearied 


little one was sleeping. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ful dream. Sometimes before now she 
had dreamt that Davie was dying or dead, and no 
words can tell what a relief it had been when the glad 
morning came. But now the morning came, and there 
was no relief. She opened her eyes, not to throw off 
her fear, but to learn for the first time what it was 
to bear the pain of a great sorrow. 

It was holiday-time, you know, so that Harry had 
no school to go to, and for the last two or three 
days—since breaking-up day—he and Effie had both 
of them been a great dealin Davie’s room. But to-day 
Effie felt as if she had no courage to go again to 


Davie’s room—as though she should never be able to 
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sit with him any more. She ate her breakfast almost 
without speaking a syllable, and as soon as it was 
over she crept away, and took herself and her heavy 
heart up to the play-room, and curled herself into one 
of the window-seats there, and burst out crying again. 
I cannot tell you how utterly desolate and miserable 
the child felt. Until yesterday she had scarcely ever 
thought of how much she cared for Davie, but now 
she felt as if she cared for nothing else but him in all 
the world, and that if he were to die it would not be 
possible to bear it. She sat rocking herself from side 
to side, choking with sobs and tears. It seemed to 
her foolish little heart as if nobody in the house could 
love Davie half as well as she loved him—or else 
would they not all be sitting crying for him, as she was 
doing, instead of going about and talking and looking 
as if nothing was the matter? Ske was the one who 
loved him best, she thought, and there was nobody 
who felt for her or knew how wretched she was. 

It was late in the afternoon before she ventured to 
go into his room. ‘Effie has had a little upset,’ the 


mother had said to her boy when in the morning he had 
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asked for her. ‘She will come in presently, but don’t 
take any notice.’ So, when Effie stole in, silent and 
shy, in the dusk, Davie, though he saw her swollen eyes, 
made no remark either about them or about her having 
stayed so long away, and only tried to show by being 
very kind to her how sorrry he was that she had been 
in trouble. The little fellow thought that she had got 
into some scrape, as had happened on more than one 
occasion before now, and the mother could not un- 
deceive him. So he was very kind and gentle to Effie 
as the poor child sat beside him with her heart aching 
and trembling. 

‘You must not cry, my dear, while you are with 
Davie,’ her aunt had said to her before she came. 
‘I can only let you stay with him if you keep from 
crying and try to be cheerful.’ 

But Effie could not keep from crying. She sat down 
by the bedside, and she had not sat there for ten 
minutes before the tears began to swell in her eyes. 
It was quite in vain that Davie tried to make her play, 
and that Mrs. Leighton talked pleasantly to her: the 
great drops grew bigger and bigger till they fell at. 
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last, and before the end of half an hour, with sobs be- 
ginning to come thick and fast, her aunt was obliged 
to take her by the hand and lead her away. 

‘My poor little one, you must try to learn more 
self-restraint. If we were all to break down like this 
how do you think we could do anything at all for 
Davie?’ the mother merely said in her grave kind 
voice before, in the passage outside Davie’s room, she 
let the child’s hand go. 

And then Effie went away sobbing,—thinking in her 
passionate blind way that it was easy for other people 
to speak who did not feel as she did. There was 
nobody who felt as miserable as she did, she thought,— 
nobody who loved Davie half so well. She crept up 
_ to her own little room, and shut herself in there, and 
lay on the bed crying in the cold and dark, until 
after a long time had passed her aunt came up to look 
for her, and comfort her ; and the kind, brave, gentle, 
tender-hearted woman talked to this poor little un- 
restrained ungoverned child till at least some of the 
good and wise words she spoke sank into Effie’s heart 


and stayed there. 
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I think that I should spoil those wise true words 
if I were to try to write them down. They were 
spoken with her arm about the child’s neck, and 
with the poor little sorrowful head pressed on her 
bosom. They were noble words about forgetting our- 
selves for the sake of other people, and hiding our 
own griefs that we may keep other people glad. 
They tried to teach Effie a lesson that she had never 
been taught yet—that no pure love is ever selfish, 
and no wild indulgence in grief ever beautiful or 
right. The mother spoke them gravely and calmly, 
but at the end of them she clasped the poor little 
child in her arms, and kissed her almost passionately. 
‘Do you think I shall ever forget how happy 
you have often made my boy, Effie?’ she said. 
‘I shall never forget it, my dear!—only I want you 
to make him happy still—I want you to go on 
helping me.’ 

It was a difficult lesson for Effie to learn—a difficult 
task for her to try to perform. It would have been 
hard for any child, but it was hardest of all for a 


child like her, who had never known what it was to check 
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any emotion, whether good or bad, whether grief or 
passion, or anger or affection, from the beginning of 
her life till now. It was very hard for her; but yet, 
through all her faults (and you know how many they 
were) Effie had one virtue at least—she had the power 
of loving; and that made almost everything possible 
for her. It made even self-restraint possible for her, 
and self-forgetfulness. ‘Do this for Davie’s sake,’ 
her aunt had said; and the child presently tried to 
do it. 

It would take too much time to describe to you 
fully the way in which, day after day, she tried to 
make herself fit to be Davie’s companion again through 
the last few sad and sweet and solemn weeks during 
which the little fragile life was gently fading away. 
She found it almost too hard a thing for her to do at 
first ; in her great startled grief she was so fnghtened 
and bewildered, that for the first few days it seemed 
almost a hopeless thing. She could not keep those 
foolish tears of hers away; all her merriment was 
gone; she grieved and puzzled Davie by her melan- 


choly little face; she was so depressing an object in 
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his room that Mrs. ‘Leighton could scarcely let her 
stay in it, but was obliged to find reasons a dozen 
times a day for sending her away, that Davie might 
be relieved from the sight of her. But if she sent 
her away a dozen times, a dozen times would Effie 
come back again, and silently steal into some corner 
from which she could see Davie’s face. 

All this, however, was only for the first few days; 
something better than this came afterwards. It was 
so cheerful, so peaceful, even so beautiful in this 
sick-room of Davie’s that gradually Effie’s wild grief 
became soothed and comforted. As day passed after 
day, and no change that she could see came, it. 
began, too, to seem so impossible that Davie could 
be going to die. That first great fear of hers began 
to lose its keenness, and to fade farther and farther away. 
How could he be going to die soon when he was 
lying there so happy—suffering so little? Effie had 
always thought of death as of some dreadful thing that 
came with sharp pain and terror and misery; but there 
was no pain here—no fear—no sorrow. How could 


he be going to die? 
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Effie had thought in the first moments of her grief 
that she could never forget it again, and that she 
could never be happy with Davie any more; but she 
learnt presently—what in the course of our lives most 
of us learn—that it is possible to spend hours by 
dying beds that we shall look back upon hereafter as 
amongst the best and sweetest hours we ever knew. 
Effie never got back into her old wild spirits in Davie’s 
room, but many dear and well-remembered days did 
she spend in it presently during these first weeks of 
the New Year, when the snow outside was lying on 
the ground. Meg came home during these weeks, 
and Meg and Harry, for it was holiday-time, were 
often out upon the ice in the bright frosty sunshine ; 
but it was very seldom that anybody could persuade 
Effie either to go with them there, or to joi them 
in their games at home. . The child seemed to have only 
one wish—to be where Davie was. ‘Effie, my dear, 
go with the others; I should like you to go with 
them,’ the mother would sometimes say to her; but 
it was hard to resist the little appealing face that 
as she spoke would turn to her with its mute peti- 
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tion to stay. Let her remain in Davie’s room, and 
she was content; she never asked for anything nor 
seemed to want anything but that. 

And, if it made her happy to be with Davie, her 
being with him made Davie happy too. It might 
have been that, if things had been the other way, 
Davie would not have loved Effie and grieved for 
her as passionately as she was loving and gneving 
now for him; I do not think he would, for Davie’s 
was a gentle and clinging nature, and not a passionate 
one, as Effie’s was; but at least the little lad loved her, 
and was happier to be with her than to be with either 
Meg or Harry, or with anybody except the two who 
were dearest to him of all. He was never tired of 
Effie for a play-fellow—he was hardly ever tired of 
listening to her stories. She began to tell him stones 
again after a time, and I think they were often 
sweeter stories now than they had formerly been. 
They were not so lively, indeed, but Davie did not 
care about that now; he was beginning to like those 
things best that were very quiet; and they were less 
wonderful too but they were gentler and kinder and 
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better than the old ones. Something had happened 
to Effie during these days that had put other thoughts 
into her head than thoughts about captive princesses 
and fairies. 

She would sit in the peaceful room, spinning out 
her long childish tales, carrying them on, in the old 
way, day after day—for so many many days, as it 
seemed to her afterwards; and Davie would lie 
listening, liking the stories, but yet gradually asking 
fewer and fewer questions about them, as the little 
last grains of strength wasted slowly away. He 
would laugh sometimes still when Effie said a funny 
thing, but when Effie’s tales were sad he would 
never cry,—not even when, now and then, at some 
very pathetic part, Effie would almost cry herself. 
I think the little lad was done with tears now. He 
had had a tender heart, and had wept for many 
things during his short life, but all that was past 
away, and the world was growing to him so like a 
dream, and heaven was ‘so near him, that pain and 
sorrow seemed like things that could not touch him 


any more. 
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It was a new life to Effie during these last weeks 
that Davie lived—the highest, purest, best life that 
she had ever known. Do you think that she her- 
self had ever been so near to heaven as she was 
now, when for the first time she loved some other 
human creature with all her heart and soul? That 
love for Davie made a new creature of her; it 
was like God’s rain falling on parched-up ground. 
Not that I want you to suppose that Effie, who had 
been always hitherto naughty and hard and mis- 
chievous, became all at once, as if by magic, gentle 
and good. I do not mean this at all; itis a long and 
difficult thing, and not the work of a few weeks by 
any means, to get what is naughty rooted out of us and 
what is good planted in its place; I only mean to 
tell you how for the first trme in all her life her 
love for Davie made her forget herself—how it 
awoke a thousand new and better feelings m her, and, 
as rain would soften a spot of parched-up earth, 
softened the little hard and selfish heart, and made 
it possible for future good things to spring up in it. 


Could she say or do what was wrong or wicked, do 
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you think, while that little pure face of Davie’s was in 
her sight ?—could she tell a lie before him, or do a mean 
or cowardly thing #—could she even say a sharp or angry 
word without feeling miserable as soon as she had 
spoken it? She lost temper once for a moment with 
him because he could not understand something she 
was trying to explain, and in her impatience indignantly 
called him a ‘little fool,—-and you would have thought 
afterwards that she meant to break her heart with sorrow 
for it. She was such a ‘passionate, uncontrolled child, 
you see, that she never knew how to do anything by 
halves, Harry and Meg loved Davie, and were as sorry 
for him as they could be, and Meg was always ready— 
only too ready—to cry about him, and if either of them 
could have made him well by giving up everything they 
had in the world they would have done it ; but still Meg 
and Harry did not love their brother with one grain of 
the passion that Effie did. To her David had become 
the one thing in the world. ‘Poor child!’ the mother 
used to say sometimes softly to herself when she looked 
at her. These days were doing a great deal towards 


making her aunt and Effie love each other. Mrs. 
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Leighton would often lay her hand on Effie’s head with 
a silent tenderness that the child half understood. One 
night when she bade her good-bye she took her in her 
arms and kissed her with a long close kiss. ‘ Effie, 
when we are left alone we must comfort one another,’ 
she saide 3 | 

She said this one February night ; and Mrs. Leighton 
knew then, though Effie did not know it, that the time 
when they should need to comfort one another was 
coming very near. To Effie it seemed as the days 
passed that each day was like another,—that there was 
no change as they went by—so peacefully, gently, 
almost happily. She did not know, and it was right she 
should not, how the father and mother were beginning 
to feel that they could almost count the time they could 
keep their boy by hours now. 

' The violets were blooming in the sunshine, and Effie 
used to pick them, and bring them up to Davie’s room. 
The little lad’s face had brightened when he saw them 
first. His birthday was on one of these February days. 
‘He came with the first spring flowers,’ his mother had 


been used to say tenderly long ago. On ¢his birthday 
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she only looked in silence at the little purple flowers, 
with great tears in her eyes. 

She used still to sit and sing to him for many an hour 
of these last days. He gradually left off caring very much 
about having stories told to him—they tired him, and he 
could not listen to them long, but to the very end he 
. loved to hear his mother sing. And Effie loved to hear 
her too. ‘It’s better than being in church—ever so 
much. I think it’s like being in heaven,’ she said to 
Davie once. ‘I dare say the angels always sing like that.’ 
And, if she was wrong, at least the fancy did more good 
than harm to her. For pure and nght and noble 
thoughts would often come into the child’s heart as she 
sat and listened to that soft sweet voice—vague thoughts 
of God, and of love, and of high and holy and happy 
things. You scarcely would have known the hard’ 
unloving little face of other days if you had sometimes 
seen it now when the light was in it. On the brightest 
days of all her former life I think it had never looked as 
it looked sometimes now. 

Gently and calmly and beautifully little Davie’s life 


came to an end at last. He died on the evening of a 
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bright spring day—a day that had been all full of sun- 
shine, with the wind so soft that for hours the window 
had stood wide open, and the perfume from the violet 
bank had come up into the room, and the birds’ songs, 
and peaceful sounds of out-door work—the mowing of 
grass in the early morning, and the lowing of cows 
away in the meadow. It seemed to Effie like so many 
another day: but it was Davie’s last day on earth. 

He lay all the morning and afternoon quite quiet, 
—quite happy—without suffering at all. ‘ Davie is very 
weak to-day, we must not talk to him much,’ the 
mother merely said to Effie once. For a long time Effie 
sat dressing her doll upon the bed—amusing herself so 
—spreading out the little gay doll’s clothes all round her. 
Almost the whole day long the mother sat by the bed- 
side holding her boy’s hand. 

She was so calm that she could still talk and smile and 
sing to him. Once she talked softly to him for a little 
while of heaven, and God’s love, and of the courage with 
which we ought to bear all sorrow here, and all parting, 
with the thought of ¢Aaf at the end of life, ‘when we shall be 
together again,’ she said,—‘all of us with God, and no 
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separation will come any more, my dear, for ever!’ She 
laid her face down beside him when she said these last 
words, and the marks of the only tears that she shed all 
day were on her cheek when she raised it up again. 

For the last time, in the evening, Effie heard her sing 
to him. She and his father were both sitting with him 
then. Harry and Meg had been in the room too, but 
they were gone. It was late in the evening, almost bed- 
time, and by the soft quiet firelight the mother sang to 
her boy his last hymn. j 

And then after that Effie knew nothing more. A little 
while after she had finished singing, her aunt said quietly 
to her, ‘Kiss Davie now, my dear, and bid him good- 
night ;’ and she went to the bedside and kissed him. 

‘Good-night,’ she said. And the little dying voice 
~ answered ‘ Good-night.’ 

That kiss was her last good-bye to him—the silent seal 
set to the days that they had spent together. She did 
not know it. She went to bed, and fell asleep, thinking 
that she should awake again and find to-morrow like 
what to-day had been ; but she awoke instead to a new 


world. 
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Children, I have brought you only to the very begin- - 
ning of Effie’s better life, but yet I must leave her here. 
I do not want to make you sad by telling you how for a 
time she broke her heart for Davie; and I should make 
my story far too long if I were to try to describe to you 
how the good seed that had been sown in her heart 
during these months of Davie’s illness gradually sprang 
up and bore fruit. You have seen at least that there was 
hope for her—that that poor little heart of hers was not 
so stubborn and hard as it had seemed to be—that she 
was far from being altogether bad. She had touched 
heaven in loving Davie, and that love was not a lost thing 
even though Davie died. The little simple childish life - 
had passed away, but the good that it had done so un- 
consciously lived after it—a pure and beautiful foundation 
for other hands to build upon. For, children, believe 
this ; all things are possible,—all goodness, sweetness, un- 
selfishness, patience, self-denial,—if love is at the bottom 


of a human heart. 
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A SERIES WRITTEN, EDITED, OR TRANSLATED 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


MESSRS, SAMPSON LOW & CO. beg to announce that they have 

completed arrangements with the Author of ‘JoHN Hatirax, 
GENTLEMAN,’ for the publication, at short intervals, of a Series of Books 
naa Pd prepared for Gini enle of all ages between eight and eighteen. 

he Volumes will be beautifully printed, and very handsomely and uniformly 
bound in cloth extra, gilt edges, with illustrations after original designs by 
Frélich, Sydney Hall, and other artists. They will be admirably suited for 
School and Birthday Presents. 


Tue PRICE OF EACH VOLUME WILL BE Four SHILLINGS. 


1. LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY. A Picture 
from Life. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ Small post 8vo. 
cloth extra, with Illustrations by Fréuicu. Price 4s. (Ready. 

BS” ‘ Littre SuNsSHINE’ travelled, for the first time in her life, all the way 
from London to Scotland, in a ‘pu/f7-puf7,’ and then by river and canal to the 
heart of the Highlands. The wonderful things she saw and did are recorded in 
this volume by the well-known hand whose name heads the series. ‘The heroine 
being just three years old, her mountain, lake, and rail adventures naturally 
address themselves to the youngest of the young ladies for whom the series is 
intended, but the many wise hints which the volume contains will not be lost 
upon mammas. 


2, OUR COUSIN FROM INDIA. By GEORGIANA 
M. CRAIK. (On May 30. 


@x™ This Second Volume of the Series addresses itself to girls of larger 
growth and more mature experience than the preceding volume. Both for fun 
and pathos it is a very attractive story, and is calculated to provoke both tears 
and laughter. 


The following Works have also been planned :— 
3.4 BOOK ABOUT THE WAR. By Madame 


GuizorTr pg WITT. 


Ba This will be a sort of double journal—of a girl in the provinces, and her 
mother in Paris during the siege—material drawn from sad experience. 


4. A CHILD'S STORY. By Acnes Harrison. 


BS A picture of life in our Channel Islands—very fresh and original. 


5 THE HISTORY OF CERTAIN NUNS. By 


FRANCES MARTIN, 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LITTLE WOMEN: 
LITTLE MEN: Life at Plumfield with Jo’s Boys. 


By Louisa M. Atcott. Small post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


It may be mentioned that our old friends the ‘ Little Women’ are introduced 
into the new book in their new relations in life—as mothers and aunts of 
‘ Little Men.’ 

*,* This Work is copyright in this country. 


Of the former Works by this Author, ‘LITTLE WOMEN ' and ‘OLD- 
FASHIONED GIRL,’ nearly 100,000 copies have been sold in America 
alone. 


The Guardian says of ‘Little Women’ that it is ‘A bright, cheerful, healthy 
story—with a tinge of thoughtful gravity about it which reminds one of John 
Bunyan. Meg going to Vanity Fair is a chapter written with great cleverness 
and a pleasant humour.’ 


The Athenaum says of ‘Old-Fashioned Girl ’—‘ Let whoever wishes to read 
a bright, spirited, wholesome story, get the ‘‘ Old-Fashioned Girl’ at once.’ 


The price of ‘ LITTLE WOMEN’ complete, 2 vols. in 1, is 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt 
edges; and of ‘OLD-FASHIONED GIRL’ the same. 


THE SILENT PARTNER. A New and very 


Original Story. By Miss E. S. PHELps, the Author of ‘The Gates Ajar.’ 
F cp. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, price ss. [This day. 


‘A very graphic and heart-stirring narrative of the miseries of a large class of 
factory operatives in America,..... At least an outspoken, sometimes an eloquent, 
contribution to an important and pathetic class of literature.’—A ¢henaum. 


‘In several respects this is a remarkable novel. ‘The conception is original 
and the method of working it out is unique..... ~The characters and incidents 
are truthfully and powerfully delineated, but the medium through which they 
are exhibited suffuses everything with its own peculiar tint. Although the in- 
dividuality of the authoress is never directly obtruded, it is felt like a subtle pre- 
sence pervading the whole book ; and it is precisely this curious blending of 
seemingly antagonistic qualities that gives to ‘ The Silent Partner’ its rarest and 
most characteristic charm. Miss Phelps is a literary artist of a high order, with 
a style quite as original as her conception, and admirably adapted to produce the 
complex effect at which she aims. Her pictures are composed of delicate, almost 
imperceptible, touches, and it is only after all the details have been filled in that 
the main outlines become apparent. There 1s not a distinct, definite, hard line 
in the book, yet there is no deficiency of force, no hesitation, no confusion, no 
uncertainty.’—T7he £ xaminer. 


HEDGED JN. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs, 


Author of ‘The Gates Ajar.’ Fep. 8vo. cloth extra (forming the Ninth 
Volume of Low’s Authorised Cheap Editions of American Books. Price as. 
cloth flexible. 


‘ As charming a story as we have read for some time.’—A then@ug. 
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THE GATES AJAR. Bijou Edition, very neat. 


64mo. cloth extra, price 15. 


THE FOREST HOUSE, and CATHERINE’S 


LOVERS. By MM. ERcKMANN-CHATRIAN. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 
Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 


A PARISIAN FAMILY. From the French of 


Madame GuizoT bE WITT, by the Author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 
With Illustrations. Fcp. cloth, price ss. 


HITHERTO: a Story of Yesterdays. By the Author 


of ‘The Gayworthys.’ Second Edition, with Frontispiece. Price 6s. 


‘Never could Idyll boast a nobler rustic lover than Richard Hathaway, and 
never has a scene of rustic love been described with more simple grace and quiet 
humour than the episode of Annie’s disgrace and the ‘‘ worrying ” of her hideous 
bonnet. For anyehing equally good one is thrown back upon the recollections of 
Maggie in “The Mill on the Floss.” ’"—Illustrated London News. 


‘This is a cheap edition of a novel of which we spoke very highly when it 
appears here in the three-volume form. Mrs. Whitney is not only a story- 
teller, she is athinker. Her storiesare valuable because, by their fine reflection 
and penetrative depth of insight, they clearly reveal all this to us without affec- 
tation or pretence. In this cheap form the book should be widely read as it 
deserves.'—Nonconformist. 


‘We are tempted to extract several beautiful passages from //ttherto, but 
must content ourselves with simply recommending it to our readers as well 
worthy of a careful perusal. To the young and inexperienced it may prove a 
wise and valuable friend, whilst the most thoughtful will recognise it with plea- 
sure as a genial and intelligent companion.’—7he Record. 


By the same Author, 


WE GIRLS: a Home Story. By the Author of ‘The 


Gayworthys.’ Small post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


LORNA DOONE. By R. D. Biackmore, M.A. 
Third Edition. With Frontispiece. Small post 8vo. 6s. 


‘It continually reminds us of the best of Scott’s novels, as we see the life-like 
sketching of the subordinate characters, not one of which we could afford to 
lose.’—Spectator. 


‘The common faults of the historical novel are avoided, although the dignity 
of fiction is raised by an element of reality.......A well-written story, which 
will be read with unusual interest.’—A thenaeum. 


‘The reader at times holds his breath, so graphically yet so simply does John 
Ridd tell his tale......‘‘ Lorna Doone ” is a work of real excellence, and as such 
we heartily commend it to the public.’"—Saturday Review. 
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THE GEORG/ICS OF VIRGIL. Translated by 


R. D. BuAckmorg, M.A., Author of ‘ Lorna Doone,’ &c. Small post 8vo. 
cloth extra, price 4s. 6d. 


The J/dlustrated London News says of this work—‘To translate the 
“* Georgics ” of Virgil into English verse in such a manner as to satisfy the ear, 
supply an accurate rendering of the sense, present a full equivalent for every 
technical term, and do no injustice to graceful invocation, formal compliment, 
and fabulous episode, requires a combination of literary skill, classical scholar- 
ship, practical knowledge, and cultivated taste so rare that one could hardly dare 
to look for it in any single translator. But the phenomenon shines forth bril- 
liantly in the ‘‘ Georgics of Virgil” translated by R. D. Blackmore, M.A., and 
so brilliantly that it bids fair to eclipse whatever bright rival has hitherto or shall 
hereafter twinkle in the firmament of translation. The translator combines the 

ualifications of a ripe scholar, an experienced gardener, a careful observer of 
times and seasons and rural life, and a polished as well as powerful writer, who, 
as the author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” helped to take away the reproach of modern 
fiction. He must have bestowed really prodigious care and labour upon his work, 
and it is to be hoped that he will meet his due reward of general appreciation. 
He appears, for the most part, to have followed the readings and expositions of 
the late Professor Conington, from whom he differs seldom, difhdently, and 
with judgment ; but it is doubtful whether many scholars will agree with him in 
what he says in his note, Ap. p. 84. Of course the translation run to a con- 
siderable length beyond that of the original; but expansion is better than 
baldness.’ 


TENT-LIFE IN SIBERIA, AND ADVENTURES 


AMONG THE KORAKS AND OTHER TRIBES OF KAMTS.- 
CHATKA AND NORTHERN ASIA. By Georce KENNAN. Post 
8vo. Second Edition, with Map, price 6s. 


‘Racy, clear, full of humour and full of incident, this little book is as pleasant 
a narrative of two years in the life of an explorer as it has ever been our good 
fortune to read. The narrator is blest with the happy gift, accorded to so few 
travellers, of telling his tale to the public as he would tell it at his own fireside. 
We hold our breath as he details some hairbreadth escape, and burst into fits of 
irresistible laughter over incidents full of humour.’—Sfectator. 


LECTURES ON THE LAWS OF LIFE; with 


special reference to the Physical Education of our Girls’ By ELizaBeTH 
BLACKWELL, M.D. Small post 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


‘The lectures are calculated to be very useful, and we warmly recommend 
them to those of our readers whom the subject concerns.’—Literary Churchman. 


‘The present edition of this valuable little book, which has been out of print 
for several years, is a very opportune supplement to the practical literature of the 
nursery and the schoolroom. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell's design is to prepare 
girls from sixteen to twenty-five years of age for the active duties of adult life— 
for the part which woman has to play as wife and mother, member of society, 
and human being. Her little volume enunciates thoroughly wholesome principles, 
and accompanies them with suggestions which may be adopted with advantage in 
many sickly households.’—Morning Advertiser. 
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ADVENTURES ON THE GREAT HUNTING- 


GROUNDS OF THE WORLD. From the French of Victor MEUNIER. 
With Additional Matter, including the Duke of Edinburgh’s Elephant Hunt, 
&c. With 22 Engravings, price ss. 


‘The book for all boys in whom the love of travel and adventure is strong. 
They will find here plenty to amuse them and much to instruct them besides.’— 
Times. : 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. 


‘By Lucien Brart. Edited and adapted by PARKER GILLMORE. With 
117 Illustrations. New Edition. 


‘It would be hard to find a book more attractive to a boy than this, none which 
imparts more endurable information on all subjects connected with natural history. 
It describes the adventures of a boy of ten, who accompanies his father, a natu- 
ralist, making a collection, a savant}, his friend, and an Indian guide, who journe 
through the Cordilleras of Mexico. The scenes through which this party travel, 
and the thrilling incidents which happen to them—their meeting with wild animals, 
the discovery and examination of a wonderful cave, a hurricane which nearly 
sweeps them away, a current they barely escape being overwhelmed by, and a 
wild adventure in the woods—are all forcibly and graphically described. The 
names and habits of the different animals, the varieties and classes of the various 
trees and plants, and all the natural phenomena of the region traversed, are 
explained in a simple, clear, and pleasing manner. The little hero is forced to 
endure many hardships, to suffer from hunger and thirst, from fatigue and ex- 
posure; but he goes through all courageously, and at last reaches the end of his 
journey in safety.’—V. VY. Times. ' 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF LOW’S COPYRIGHT CHEAP 
EDITIONS OF AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


Comprising Popular Works, reprinted by arrangement with their Authors :— 


MY STUDY WINDOWS. By James RUSSELL 


Lowg.i, A.M. Enamelled fancy boards, 1s. 6d. ; cloth limp, 2s. 


The A thenceum, reviewing the Library Edition, says—‘ This is a thoroughly 
charming book....It should be welcome in every home where culture is valued 
in England; and if it could be reprinted for a shilling and sold by the ten- 
thousand we should rejoice.’ 


OLD TOWN FOLKS. By the Author of ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” New and Cheaper Edition. Double Volume, ‘enamelled 
flexible boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth limp, 3s. 

‘This story must make its way, as it is easy to predict it will, by its intrinsic 
merits. ’— 7 smes. 


‘A novel of great power and beauty, and something more than a mere novel— 
we mean that it is worth thoughtful people’s reading.’—Literary Churchman. 
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Low’s Copyright Cheap Editions of American Authors—continued. 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
Each Volume complete in itself, price 1s. 6a. enamelled flexible cover, 2s. cloth. 


1. HAUNTED HEARTS. 

2. THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 

3. THe MINISTER’s WooING. 

4. Views Aroor. By Bayard Taylor. 
5s. KATHRINA. By J. G. Holland. 
6. Hans Brinker. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE 


7. Men, WoMEN, AND GHOSTS. 
By Miss Phelps. 

8. Society and Sorirupez. By 
Ralph Walde Emerson. 

9. Hepcep In. By Elizabeth Phelps. 

10. AN OLD-FASHIONED GiRL. By 


Louisa M. Alcott. 


“BAYARD SERIES.’ 


MY UNCLE TOBY: his Story and his Friends. 


Edited by Percy FirzGERALpD. 


(Ready. 


REFLECTIONS ; or, Moral Sentences and Maxims of 


the DUKE DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 
Newly Translated by J. Wittts Bunn, M.A. LL.D., and 


Author, &c. 
J. Hain FRISWELL. 


A Complete Edition, with Life of 


[Shortly. 


Price 2s. 6a. each Volume, complete in itself, flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves, 
with silk Headbands and Registers. 


THe STORY OF THE CHEVALIER 
BAYARD. 

St. Louis, K1nG oF FRANCE. 

Tue Essays oF ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

ABDALLAH. By Edouard Laboullaye. 

TABLE-TALK AND OPINIONS OF 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 

VaTHEK. By Beckford. 

THe KING AND THE COMMONS. 
Edited by Morley. 

Worps oF WELLINGTON, 


Dr. JOHNSON’S RASSELAS. 

Hazuitt’s Rounp TaBLe. 

Tre Reticio Mepic1, 
Thomas Browne, Knt. 

BALLAD Poetry. By Robert Bucha- 
nan. 

CoLERIDGE’s CHRISTABEL. 
by Swinburne. 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD’sS LETTERS. 

Essays IN Mosaic. By Thos. 
Ballantyne. 


By Sir 


Preface 


Extracts from Literary Notices. 


‘The present series—taking its name from the opening volume, which con- 
tained a translation of the Knight without Fear and without Reproach—will 
really, we think, fill a void in the shelves of all except the most complete English 
libraries. These little square-shaped volames contain, in a very manageable and 
pretty form, a great many things not very easy of access elsewhere, and some 
things for the first time brought together.’—-Pad/ Madi Gazette. 
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A THOUSAND MILES IN THE ROB ROY 
CANOE, on Rivers and Lakes of Europe. Sixth Edition, 2s. 6d. 


THE ROB ROY ON THE BALTIC: a Canoe 


Voyage in Norway, Sweden, &c. 5s. 


THE VOYAGE ALONE : a Sail in the ‘ Yawl, Rob 


Roy.’ By Joun M’Grecor. With Illustrations. Price ss. 


CHILDS PLAY. Illustrated with Sixteen Coloured 


Drawings by E. V. B., printed in fac-simile by W. Dickes’ process, and 
ornamented with Initial Letters. New Edition, with India-paper tints, royal 
8vo. cloth extra, bevelled cloth, 7s. 64. The Original Edition of this work 
was published at One Guinea. 


SILKEN CORDS AND [RON FETTERS. By 


MauD JEANNE Franc. Small post phate ad Also, by the same Author, 
Marian ; or, the Light of Some One’s Home. 
Emily’s Choice: an Australian Tale. 5s. 
Vermont Vale ; or, Home Pictures in Australia. 5s. 
Minnie’s Mission, a ‘Temperance Story. 


45+ 
LOWS MINION SERIES OF POPULAR BOOKS. 


1s. each :— 
The Gates Ajar. (The Original English Edition.) 
Who is He? 
The Little Preacher. 
The Boy Missionary. 


ANECDOTES OF THE QUEEN AND ROYAL 


FAMILY OF ENGLAND. Collected, arranged, and edited, for the 
more especial use of Colonial Readers, by J. GzorGE Hopains, LL.B., 
F.R.G.S., Deputy-Superintendent of Education for the Province of Ontario. 
With Illustrations. Price §s. 


THE CHANGED CROSS, and other Religious Poems. 


- A Collection of Waifs and Strays of great merit from Newspapers and 
Magazines, this work has already attracted much attention both in England 
and America. 16mo. cloth extra, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


TAUCHNITZ’S ENGLISH EDITIONS OF GER- 
MAN AUTHORS. Each volume cloth flexible, 2s. ; or sewed, 1s. 6d. 
The following are now ready :— 

On the Heights. By B. AUERBACH. 3 vols. 

. Inthe Year ’13. By Fritz REUTER. 1 vol. 

. Faust. By GogTueE. 1 vol. 

Undine, and other Tales. By Fouqug. 1 vol. 

L’Arrabiata. By Pau Heysg. 1 vol. 

The Princess, and other Tales. By HINRICH ZSCHOKKE. 1 vol. 

. Lgssinc’s Nathan the Wise. 

HACKLANDER’S Behind the Counter, translated by Mary Howitt, 

. Three Tales. By W. Haurr. 

10. Joachim v. Kamern ; Diary of a Poor Young rene & By M. Natuusivs. 
11. Poems by Ferdinand Frelligrath. Edited by his Daughter. 

12. Gabriel. From the German of Paul at har By ARTHUR MILMAN. 

13. The Dead Lake, and other Tales. By P. Heysz, 

14. Through Night to Light. By GutTzkow. 
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THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. From the 


German of Carové. By Saran AusTIN. Illustrated with Sixteen Original 
Water-colour Drawings by E.V.B., printed in Fac-simile, and numerous 
Illustrations on wood. Small 4to. cloth extra, 12s. ; or in morocco, 2is. 

*,” Alsoa Large Paper Edition, with the Plates mounted (only 250 copies 
printed), morocco, ivory inlaid, 31s. 6d. 

‘ Nowhere will he find the Book of Nature more freshly and beautifully 
opened for him than in “ The Story without an End,” of its kind one of the 
best that was ever written.,—QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


In preparation, for publication in the autumn, demy quarto. 


FAIRY. TALES. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


Illustrated by 
Twelve large Designs in Colour, after Original Drawings by E.V.B. 


The following are the subjects chosen :— 
THE WILD SWANS. 

THE DUMB MAIDEN ATTIRED GORGEOUSLY AND SHEWN 
TO THE PEOPLE. 

THE KING RIDING OFF WITH THE DUMB MAIDEN. 

THE UGLY DUCKLING. ; 

THE OLD WOMAN, WITH CUCKOO SHORTLEGS AND THE 
CAT, WHO WOULDN’T ASSOCIATE WITH THE UGLY 
DUCKLING. 

THE FELLOW TRAVELLERS. 

THE OLD KING POINTING OUT TO THE STUDENT THE 
WICKED PRINCESS’S GARDEN. 

THE WICKED PRINCESS IN HER GARDEN. 


THE SNOW QUEEN. 
THE WITCH IN THE CHERRY GARDEN DRAWING IN’ 
GERDA’'S BOAT WITH HER CRUTCH. 
THE OLD WITCH COMBING GERDA’S HAIR WITH A GOLDEN 
COMB TO CAUSE HER TO FORGET HER FRIEND. 
THE LITTLE MERMAID. 
CHILDREN PLAYING IN THE WATER AND ALARMED BY 
ONE OF THE MERMAIDS APPROACHING THE SHORE. 


TOMMELISE. 

TOMMELISE VERY DESOLATE ON THE WATER-LILY LEAF. 

TOMMELISE BORNE ON THE SWALLOW’S BACK TO THE 
SOUTH, WHERE SHE SEES THE FAIRY-FLOWER PRINCE. 

THE ANGEL. 

THE CHILD AFTER DEATH IN THE ANGEL’S ARMS PITIES 
THE POOR ROSE TREE WITH ITS BUDS AND FLOWERS 
CRUSHED DOWN AND BROKEN. 

THE GARDEN OF PARADISE. 

THE PHOENIX BURNS HIMSELF TO ASHES ON THE TOP.- 

MOST PINES OF SOME GREAT MOUNTAIN IN THE EAST. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 188 Fieet Street. 
Spottiswoode & Co., Printers, New-street Square, London. 
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* AVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS AND POETS. An 
5 entirely New and Extended Edition. With 320 Engravings 


on Wood, produced in the very best style of woodcut printing. 
Handsomely bound in cloth extra, silk head-band, &c., 21s. 


‘“‘ It contains upwards of 200 examples of our sweetest singers, tllus- 
trated by above 300 engravings. Eye and sentiment are satisfied with this 
noble age of the poets of our land.””—Atheneum, “ What we most 
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are misleading to the reader.”—Saturday Review ‘* When we say that 
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Foster, J. C. Horsley, Charles Keene, Percival Ske'ton, John Gilbert, 
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THE GENTLE LIFE. Essays in Aid of the Formation of 
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CHRIST IN SONG. Hymns of Immanuel, selected from all 
Ages, with Notes. By Philip Schaff, D.D. Crown 8vo. toned paper, 
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Ornaments, and handsomely bound. 8s. 6d. 

“If works of a religious character are ever seasonable as gift-books, 
that time certainly is Christmas. Foremost among them we have *“ Christ. 
in Song” by Dr. Philip Schaff (Sampson Low), a complete and carefully 
selected * Lyra Christologica,” embracing the choicest hymns on the person 
and work of our Lord from all ages, denominations, and tongues. When 
we add that the sources whence its contents are taken are early Greek, 
Latin, and German hymns, that most of the modern ones are from English 
and American writers,and that the selection appears to be made with care 
and discretion, we have said enough to recommend tt to most of our 
readers.” —Times. 
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_the French by Robert Black, M.A. With 100 full-page Engravings, 
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HISTORIC DEVICES, BADGES, AND WAR CRIES. By 
Mrs. Bury Palliser. With 140 Illustrations, beautifully printed on 
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THE BOOK OF PRESERVES; or, Receipts for Preparing 
and Preserving Meat, Fish salt and smoked, Terrines, Gelatines, Vege- 
tables, Fruits, Confitures, Syrups, Liqueurs de Famille, Petits Fours, 
Bonbons, &c., &c., by Ju:zes Gourre, Head Cook of the Paris Jockey 
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“* Nowhere will he find the Book of Nature ser il Ab and beautifully 
opened for him than in * The Story without an End,’ of tts kind one of the 
best that was ever written.’’—Quarterly Review. 
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Child’s Play. Printed in fac-simile from Water-Colour Drawings, 7s. 6d. 
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Normandy Picturesque; a New Artistic Book of Travel. By 
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The Pyrenees; 100 Illustrations by Gustave Doré, and a De- 
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by Elijah Walton. Chromo-Lithographed by J. H. Lowes, with Des- 
criptive Text by the Rev. T. G. Bonney, M.A., F.G.S. Folio, half mo- 
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The Seven Churches of Asia. The result of Two Years’ Explo- 
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age Photographs taken on the spot. Edited with a preface by the Rev. 

fr B. Tristram, F.L.S. 4to. cloth extra, price 2 guineas. 


Tlustrations of the Natural Order of Plants; with Groups and 
Descriptions. By Elizabeth Twining. Splendidly illustrated in colours 
from nature. Reduced from the folio edition. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. cloth 
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Choice Editions of Choice Books. New Editions. Tlustrated by | 
C. W. Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., Edward Duncan, Birket Foster, 
J.C. Horsley, A. R.A., George Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., C. Stonehouse, 
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Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope. Milton’s |’Allegro. 

Cundall’s Elizabethan Poetry. Rogers’ Pleasures of Memory. 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. ~ Shakespeare’s Songs and Sonnets 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. Tennyson’s May Queen. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Weir’s Poetry of Nature. 

Gray’s Elegy in a Charchyard. Wordsworth’s Pastoral Poems. 


Bishop Heber’s Hymns. An Illustrated Edition, with upwards 
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The Divine and Moral Songs of Dr. Watts: a New and very 
choice Edition. Illustrated with One Hundred Woodcuts in the first 
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The Wood-Nymph: a Fairy Tale. By Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. Translated by Miss Plesner. With Illustrations by Simpson. 
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Poems, illustrated with upwards of 150 Engravings, under the superin- 
tendence of J. D. Cooper. Small 4to. cloth extra, 10s. 6d.; morocco, 21s. 


Artists and Arabs; or Sketching in Sunshine. Numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. 


Also by the same Author. 
TBAVELLING IN Spain, illustrated, 16s. or Cheaper Edition, 6s. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. With the original Steel Engravings of 


John Martin. Printed on large paper, royal 4to. handsomely bound, 
3l. 13s. 6d.; morocco extra, 5/. 15s. 6d. 


Schiller’s Lay of the Bell. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s translation ; 
beantifally illustrated by forty-two wood Engravings. drawn by Thomas 
Scott. and engraved by J. D. Cooper, after the Etchings by Retsszch. 
Oblong 4to. cloth extra, 14s.; morocco, 25s. 


Edgar A. Poe’s Poems. [Illustrated by Eminent Artists. Small 
4to. cloth extra, price 10s. 6d. 


The Book of Lace: comprising a History of the Fabric from the 
Earliest Period, with upwards of 100 Illustrations and coloured Designs, 
inclading some interesting Examples from the Leeds Exhibiton. By 
Mrs. Bury Palliser. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth extra, One Guinea. 

“ (me of the most readable books of the season; permanently valuable, 
always interesting, often amusing, and not inferior in all the essentials of 
a Gift book.” — Times. 

‘© We take our leave of Mrs. Pacuser with hearty thanks for her valu- 
able book ; it contains a mass of curious knowledge, which she has accumu- 
lated and arranged with infinite grace and judgment. Not only has she — 
written an excellent history of the fabric stself, but she throws a curious 
incidental light upon the social life and manners of each period. The 
illustrations are beautiful and appropriate.” —Atheneum. 


The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules Gouffé, Chef de Cuisine 
of the Paris Jockey Club. Translated and adapted for English Use by 
Alphonse Gouffé, Head Pastrycook to Her Majesty the Queen. The 
Edition de Luxe, super-royal 8vo. Illastrated with Large Plates, beauti- 
fully printed in Colours, and 161 Woodcuts, cloth extra 2/. 2s. House- 
hold Edition, without the Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


“ By far the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has ever 
been submitted to the gastronomical world.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Equal taste pervades all his work ; and the casual reader will err z 
he fancies that there is any real amount of waste and extravagance in t 
prepartion of his sumptuous dishes. Prdbubly no English manual ever 
respected economy so much.”—Saturday Review. 


. Victor Hugo’s Toilers of the Sea. New Edition, with 60 graphic 
Illustrations by Chifflart, beautifully printed on toned paper Square 


demy 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d.; and Cheap Edition, cloth limp, with 6 
Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


The Bottom of the Sea. By M.Sonrel. Translated by Elihu 


Rich. Small Post 8vo. cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations. 5s. 
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The Bayard Series. 


COMPRISING 


PLEASURE BOOKS OF LITERATURE PRODUCED IN THE 
CHOICEST STYLE, AS COMPANIONABLE VOLUMES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


Price 2s. 6d. each Volume, complete in itself, printed at the Chiswick Press, 
bound by Burn, flexible cloth extra, gut leaves, with silk Headbands and 
Registers. 

THE STORY OF THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. By M. De Berville. 

DE JOINVILLE’S ST. LOUIS, KING OF FRANCE. 

THE ESSAYS OF ABRAHAM COWLEY, including all his Prose Works. 

ABDALLAH; OR, THE FOUR LEAVES. By Edouard Laboullaye. 

TABLE-TALK AND OPINIONS OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 

VATHEK: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. By William Beckford. 

THE KING AND THE COMMONS: a Selection of Cavalier and Puritan 
Song. Edited by Prof. Morley. 

WORDS OF WELLINGTON: Maxims and Opinions of the Great Duke. 

DR. JOHNSON’S RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA. With Notes. 

HAZLITT’S ROUND TABLE With Biographical! Introduction. 

THE RELIGIO MEDICI, HYDRIOTAPHIA, AND THE LETTER 
TO A FRIEND. By Sir Thomas Browne, Knt. 

BALLAD POETRY OF THE AFFECTIONS. By Robert Buchanan. 

COLERIDGE’S CHRISTABEL, and other Imaginative Poems. With 
Preface by Algernon C. Swinburne. 

LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS, SENTENCES AND MAXIMS. 
With Introduction by the Editor, and Essay on Chesterfield by M. De 
St. Beuve, of the French Academy. 

ESSAYS IN MOSAIC. By Thos. Ballantyne. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN ACTIVE PROGRESS. 
A suitable Case containing 12 volumes, price 31s. 6d.; or the Case separate, 
price 3s. 6d. 


EXTRACTS FROM LITERARY NOTICES. 

“ The present series—taking its name from the opening volume, which con- 
tained a translation of the Knight without Fear and without Reproach—will 
really, we think, fill a void in the shelves of all except the most complete 
English libraries. These little square-shaped volumes contain, tn a very 
manageable and pretty form, a great many things not very easy of access 
elsewhere, and some things for the first time brought together.” — Pall Mall 
Gazette. ‘“ We have here two more volumes of the series appropriately 
called the ‘ Bayard,’ as they certainly are * sans reproche.’. convenient 
size, with clear typography and tasteful binding, we know no other little 
volumes which make such good gift-books for persons of mature age.’’—Ex- 
aminer. ‘ St. Louis an / his companions, as described by Joinville, not only 
in their glistening armour, but in their every-day attire, are brought nearer 
to us, become intelligible to us, and teach us lessons of humanity which we 
can learn from men only, and not from saints and heroes. Here lies the 
real value of real history. Jt widens our minds and our hearts, and gives 
us that true knowledge of the world and of human nature in all tts phases 
which but few can gain in the short span of their own uve, and in the nar- 
row sphere of their friends and enemies. We can hardly imagine a better 
book for boys to read or for men to ponder over.»—Times. “ phd deed oe 
the works tincluded in this series is well worth possessing, and the whole will 
make an admirable foundation for the library of a studious youth of 
polished and refined tastes.”—Illustrated Times. 
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The Gentle Life Series. 


Printed in Elzevir, on Toned Paper, handsomely bound, forming 
suitable Volumes for Presents. 


Price 6s. euch; or in calf extra, price 10s. 6d. 
I. 


THE GENTLE LIFE. Essays in aid of the Formation of 
Character of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. Ninth Edition. 


“ His notion of a gentleman is of the noblest and truest order. The 
volume ts a capital specimen of what may be done by honest reason, high 
Jeeling, and cultivated intellect. A little compendium of cheerful BP l0- 
sophy.” —Daily News. “ Deserves to be printed in letters of gold, and 
circulated in every house.”—Chambers’ Journal. 


Il 


ABOUT IN THE WORLD. Essays by the Author of “ The 
Gentle Life.” 


“ It is not easy to opentt at any page without finding some happy idea.” 
—Morning Post. ae 


LIKE UNTO CHRIST. A new translation of the “ De Imita- 
tione Christi,” usually ascribed to Thomas a4 Kempis. With a Vignette 
from an Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Second Edition. 

‘‘ Fvinces independent scholarship, a profound feeli or the original, 
and a minute attention to delicate ede: of e. esita ohich may well 
make it acceptable even to those who can enjoy the work without a trans- 
lator’s aid.—Nonconformist. ‘ Could not be presented in a more exquisite 
fo for a more sightly volume was never seen.”—lIllustrated London 

ews. 
IV. 


FAMILIAR WORDS. An Index Verborum, or Quotation 
Handbook. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English language. Second and en- 
larged Edition. 

** Should be on every library table, by the side of ‘ Roget's Thesaurus.’ 
—Daily News. ‘Zhe most extensive dictionary of quotation we have 
met with.”— Notes and Queries. ‘ Will add to the author’s credit with 
all honest workers.” —Examiner. 


V. 


ESSAYS BY MONTAIGNE. Edited, Compared, Revised, and 
Annotated by the Author of * The Gentle Life.” With Vignette Portrait. 
Second Edition. : 

“ We should be glad tf any words of ours could help to bespeak a large 
circulation for this handsome attractive book ; and who can refuse hi 
homage to the good-humoured industry of the editor.”’—Illustrated Times. 


VI. 


THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE’S ARCADIA. Written 
by Sir Philip Sidney. Edited, with Notes, by the Author of“ The Gentle 
Life.” Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of Derby. 7s. 6d. 


‘* All the best things in the Arcadia are retained intact in Mr. Friswelfs 
edition, and even brought into greater prominence than in the original, 
the curtailment of some of its inferior portions, and the omission of most of 
its eclogues and other metrical digressions.’”,—Examiner. 
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. VII. 
THE GENTLE LIFE. Second Series. Third Edition. 


There is not a single thought in the volume that does not contribute in 
some measure to the formation of a true gentleman.”—Daily News. 
“« These charming collection of essays”’—London Review. 


VIII, 


-VARIA: Readings from Rare Books. Reprinted, by permis- 
sion, from the Saturday Review, Spectator, &c. 

“ The books discussed in this volume are no less valuable than they are 
rare, but life is not long enough to allow a reader to wade through such 
thick folios, and therefore the compiler is entitled to the gratitude of the 
public for having sifted their contents, and thereby rendered their treasures 
available to the general reader.” —Observer. . 


IX. 


A CONCORDANCE OR VERBAL INDEX to the whole of 
Milton’s Poetical Works. Comprising upwards of 20,000 References. 
By Charles D. Cleveland, LL.D. Wit Vignette Portrait of Milton. 

*,° Affords an immediate reference to any passage in any edition of 
Milton’s Poems. ; 

“ By the admirers of Milton the book will be highly appreciated, but its 
chief value will, if we mistake not, be fuund in the fact thut it is a compact 
word-book of the lish language ’’—Record. ‘An invaluable Inder, 
ee the publishers have done a public service in reprinting.” —Notes and 

ueries. 


. X. 
THE SILENT HOUR: Essays, Original and Selected. By 
the Author of ‘‘ The Gentle Life.” Second Edition. 


* Out of twenty Essays five are from the Editor’s pen, and he has se- 
lected the rest from the writings of Barrow, Baxter, Sherlock, Massillon, 
Latimer, Sandys, Jeremy Taylor, Ruskin, and Izaak Walton... . . 
The volume is avowedly meant ‘ for Sunday reading,’ and those who have 
not access to the originals of great authors may do worse on Sunday or 
any other afternoon, than fall back upon the ‘ Sent Hour’ and the golden 
words of Jeremy Taylor and Massillon. Allwho possess the ‘ Gentle Life’ 
should own this volume.” —Standard. 


XI. 


ESSAYS ON ENGLISH WRITERS, for the Self-improve- 
ment of Students in English Literature. 


“« The author has a distinct purpose and a proper and noble ambition to 
win the young to the pure and noble study of our glorious English literature. 
The book ts too good intrinsically not to command a wide and increasing 
circulation, and its style is so pleasant and lively that it will find man 
readers among the educated classes, as well as among self-helpers. Toall 
(both men and women) who have neglected to read and study their native 
literature we would certainly suggest the volume before us as a fitting in- 
troduction.’’— Examiner. 


XII. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S WINDOWS. By J. Hain Friswell. 
Second Edition. 


‘“* The chapters are so lively in themselves, so mingled with shrewd views 

of human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader cannot - 
au to be amused. ritten with remarkable power and effect. * Other 
People’s Windows? is distinguished by original and keen observation of 
life, as well as by lively and versatile power of narration.” — Morning Post. 
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LITERATURE, WORKS OP REFERENCE, ETC. 


COMPARATIVE Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon 
Language. By Francis A. March, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


The Origin and History of the English Language, and 

> 2. of the early literature it embodies. By the Hon. George P. 

Marsh, U.S. Minister at Turin, Author of “ Lectures on the English 
Language.” 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 

Lectures on the English Language; forming the Introductory 
Series to the foregoing Work. By the same Author. 8vo. Cloth, 16s. 


The English Catalogue of Books: giving the date of publication 
of every book published from 1845 to 1863, in addition to the title, size, 
price, and publisher, in one alphabet. An entirely new work, combining 
the Copyrights of the * London Catalogue” and the “ British Catalogue.” 
One thick volume of 900 pages, half morocco, 45s. 

*,* The Annual Catalogue of Books published during 1869 with Index 
of Subjects. 8vo. 5s. 


Index to the Subjects of Books published in the United Kingdom 
during the last Twenty Y ears—1837-1857. Containing as many as 74,000 
references, under subjects, so as to ensure immediate reference to the 
books on the subject required, each giving title, price, publisher, and 
date. Two valuable Appendices are also A tela ae containing full lists 
of all Libraries, Collections, Series, and Miscellanies—and B, a List of 
Literary Societies, Printing Societies, and their Issues. One vol. royal 
8vo. Morocco, 1. 6s. : 

#,* Volume II. from 1857 in Preparation. 

Outlines of Moral Ehildeophy: By Dugald Stewart, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Fdinburgh, with Memoir. &c. 
By James McCosh, LUD. New Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d 


Art in England. Essays by Dutton Cook. Small post 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 

A Dictionary of Photography, on the Basis of Sutton’s Dictionary. 
Rewritten by Professor Dawson, of King’s College, Editor of the “ Journal 
of Photography;” and Thomas Sutton, B.A., Editor of ‘“ Photograph 
Notes.” 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 


Dr. Worcester’s New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 
English Language. Adapted for Library or College Reference, compris- 
ing 40,000 Words more than Johnson’s Dictionary. 4to. cloth, 1,834 pp. 
price 3ls. 6d. well bound. 

“ The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence; but with 
Webster it is diligence in combination with fancifulness,—with Wor- 
cester in combination with good sense and judgment. Worcester’s is the 
soberer and safer book,and may be pronounced the best existing English 
Lexicon.” — Atheneum. 

Tauchnitz’s Pocket Dictionary of the English and German and 
German and English Languages. By J. E. Wesseley. 2s. 

Also, uniform, 
Tauchnitz’s Pocket Dictionary of the English and French and French 
and English Languages. By J. E. Wesseley. 2s. 
Tauchnitz’s Pocket Dictionary of the English and Italian and Italian 
and English Languages. By J. E. Wesseley. 2s. 

Latin-English Lexicon. New edition, with additions and cor- 
rections. By E. A. Andrews, LL.D. 18s. k 

Elements of International Law. By Henry Wheaton, LL.D. 
Eighth Edition, 30s. . 
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The Publishers’ Circular, and General Record of British and 


Foreign Literature; giving a transcript of the title-page of every work 
published in Great Britain, and every work of interest published abroad, 
with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published regularly on the lst and 15th of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of 8s. per annum. 


A Catalogue of a Selection of Works in the French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and other Languages that Messrs. Low and Co. keep 
in Stock, to which is added a List of Grammars and Dictionaries for the 
use of English Students in Anglo-Saxon, Arabic, Chinese, Danish, Dutch, 
French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Icelandic, Italian, Latin, Portuguese, 
Russian, Sanskrit, Spanish, Swedish, Syriac, &c. which they will have 
pleasure in forwarding, post free, on receipt of Address with stamp. 


Low’s Monthly Bulletin of American and Foreign Publications, 
forwarded regularly. Subscription 2s. 6d. per annum. 


The Charities of London. By Sampson Low, Jun. Com- 
prising an Accovnt of upwards of 900 Institutions chiefly in London 
and its Vicinity. A Guide to the Benevolent and to the Unfortunate, © 
to which is appended an Alphabetical Summary of the whole, corrected 
to August, 1870, by Charles Mackeson. One vol. feap., 5s., or the 
Appendix published separate as Low’s Handbook to the Charities, cloth 
limp, 1s. 6d. ; 


Sir J. D. Coleridge on Convents, the Speeches of H.M. Solicitor- 
General, containing all that may be considered of importance in the 
lengthened Examination of Witnesses in the case of Saurin v. Starr. 
8vo. 5s. 


Prince Albert’s Golden Precepts. Second Edition, with Photo- 

graph. A Memorial of the Prince Consort; comprising Maxims and 

xtracts from Addresses of His late Royal Highness. any now for 

the first time collected and carefully arranged. ith an Index. Royal 
16mo. beautifully printed on toned paper, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


Our Little Ones in Heaven: Thoughts in Prose and Verse, se- 
lected from the Writings of favourite Authors; with Frontispiece after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


The Authorized English Version of the New Testament; with 
the various Readings from the most celebrated Manuscripts, includin 
the Sinaitic, the Vatican, and the Alexandrian MSS.,in English. With 
Notes by the Editor, Dr. Tischendorf. The whole revised and carefully 
collected for the Thousandth Volume of Baron Tauchnitz’s Collection 
Cloth flexible, gilt edges, 2s. 6d ; cheaper style, 2s. ; or sewed, Is. 6d. 


The Origin and History of the New Testament. By Professor 
C. E. Stowe. 8vo. Illustrated Edition, with numerous Facsimiles from 
Original MSS., Early Editions, &e. Price 10s. 6d.; or without the 
plates, 8s. 6d. 


The Hymnal Companion to the Book of Common Prayer. 
Edited by E. H. Bickersteth, M.A. The following Editions have 
already been prepared :— 


8. 
1. Small type Edition, medium 32mo. .....0 6 
(To Clergymen direct, stitched, in paper covers, 
at 3d. each, nett, per 100 copies. 
2. Second size type, super-royal 32mo. ..... 1 
3. Large type Edition, crown 8vo. . . . . . .. 2 
4. Large type Edition. with Introduction and Notes, 3 
5. An Edition of Hymns, with accompanying Tunes. 
(In preparation.) 
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Latin Proverbs and Quotations, with Translations and Parallel 
Passages, and a copious English Index. By Alfred Henderson. Fcap. 
4to., 530 pp., price 16s. 

“© The book ts, we should imagine, the best of the kind that has yet been 
tssued from the press.”—Examiner. ‘ We trust that many will be induced 
by the taste of good things that we have given them to go to the book itself, 
which is well worth possessing.’—Spectator. ‘A very handsome volume 
in its typographical externals, and a very useful companion to those who, 
when a quotation is aptly made, like to trace it to its source, to dwell on 
the minutia of its application, and to find it ulustrated with choice parallel 
passages from English and Latin authors.”—Times. ‘A book well worth 
adding to one’s library.”—Saturday Review. 

Christendom, Sketched from History in the Light of Holy 
Scripture. By Charles Girdlestone, M.A., 3s. 


Sermons by Henry Ward Beecher, selected from Published and 
Unpublished Discourses. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, AND ADVENTURE. 


HE Last of the Tasmanians: a History of the Black 

War in Van Dieman’s Land. By James Bonwick, F.R.G.S., 

ot) Fellow of the Ethnological Society, &c. &c. With numerous 
Illustrations, 16s. 


The Daily Life of the Tasmanians. By James Bonwick.  Illus- 
trated, 12s. 6d. 


Curious Facts of Old Colonial Days. By James Bonwick. 
smal] post 8vo. Cloth extra. 5s. 

The Autobiography and Reminiscences of John B. Gough. 
8vo. Cloth, 12s, : 

Notes in England and Italy. By Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(Widow of the Novelist). Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The Bye-Ways of Europe. Visits by Unfrequented Routes to 
Remarkable Places. By Bayard Taylor, Author of * Views Afoot.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

The Life of Madame Guyon. By Professor Upham. With 
Portrait. 4th edition, post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


The Life of John James Audnbon, the Naturalist, including his 


Romantic Adventures in the back woods of America, Correspondence 
with celebrated Europeans, &c. Edited. from materials supplied by his 
widow, by Robert Buchanan. 8vo. With portraits, price 15s. 

“A readable book, with many interesting and some thrilling pages in 
it.”—Atheneum. “ rom first to last, the buography teems with interestin. 
adventures, with amusing or perilous wncidents, with curious gossip, wit. 
picturesque description.” —Daily News. 


Leopold the First, King of the Belgians; from unpublished 
ocuments, by Theodore Juste. Translated by Robert Black, M.A. 
Bound complete in one volume. With portraits. 16s. 

“ A readable biography of the wise and good King Leopold is certawn to 
be read in Fngland.’’—Daily News. “ .A more important contribution to 
historical literature has not for a long while been furnished.”—Bell's 
Messenger. “ Of great value to the future historian, and will interest 
pokticians even now.’’—Spectator. “ subject is of interest, and the 
story ts narrated without excess af enthusiasm er depreciation. The trans- 
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lation by Mr. Black is executed with correctness, yet not without a grace- 
Jul ease. This end is not often attained in translations so nearly verbal as 
this ; the book itself deserves to become popular in England.”—Atheneum. 


Remarkable Life and Discoveries of Sebastian Cabot, of Bristol, 
the Founder of Great Britain’s Maritime Power, Discoverer of America 
and its First Colonizer. By J. F. Nicholls, City Librarian, Bristol. 
Square crown 8vo. printed at the Chiswick Press, with Marginal Notes, 
&e. Price 7s. 6d. 


Our New Way Round the World. Two Years of Travel by 
Charles Carleton Coffin. 8vo., with 100 Illustrations and Maps, 12s. 


The Heart of the Continent. By Fitz-Hugh Ludlow. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, l4s. 


Seven Eventful Years in Paraguay, a Narrative of Personal 
Experience among the Paraguayaus. By G. F. Masterman. 2nd 
Edition, with Map, 5s. 


The Life of Daniel Webster. By George Ticknor Curtis. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 36s. 


Reminiscences of America in 1869. By Two Englishmen. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Two Years Before the Mast and Twenty-four Years After. An 
entirely New Edition of Mr. Dana’s Narrative extended. With Notes 
and Revisions. Copyright Edition. Feap 8vo. 6s. 

** It would be impertinence to praise so well knowna book as Mr. Dana’s, 
but we may say that his added chapter to this edition is of very rare 
interest.”—Spectator. ‘* Remember, it was an undergraduate of Harvard 
University who served as a common seaman two years before the mast, and 
who wrote about the best sea book in the English language.”—Mr. Charles 
Dickens, at the Dinner to the Oxford and Harvard Crews, Aug. 31. 


Plutarch’s Lives. An entirely new Library Edition, carefully 
revised and corrected, with some Original Translations by the Editor. 
Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and late Professor of English Language and Literature at University 
College. 65 vols. 8vo. cloth. 3J. 3s. 


Social Life of the Chinese: a Daguerreotype of Daily Life in 
China. Condensed from the Work of the Rev. J. Doolittle, by the Rev. 
Paxton Hood. With above 100 Illustrations. Post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


The Open Polar Sea: a Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery 
towards the North Pole. By Dr. Isaac I. Hayes. An entirely new and 
cheaper edition. With Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 6s. 


The Physical Geography of the Sea and its Meteorology; or, the 
Economy of the Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its Waters, its Climates, 
its Inhabitants, and whatever there may be of general interest in its Com- 
mercial Uses or Industrial Pursuits. By Commander M.F. Maury, LL.D. 
New Edition. With Charts. Post 8vo. cloth extra,price 6s. 


Captain Hall’s Life with the Esquimaux. New and cheaper 

Edition, with Coloured Engravings and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. With 

. ® Map. Price 7s. 6d. cloth extra. Forming the cheapest and most popu- 
lar Edition of a work on Arctic Life and Exploration ever published. 


Lost Amid the Fogs: Sketches of Life in Newfoundland, 
England’s Ancient Colony. By Lieut.-Col. R. B. M‘Crea, Royal 
Artillery. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Christian Heroes in the Army and Navy. By Charles Rogers, 
LL.D. Author of * Lyra Britannica.”? Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Black Country and its Green Border Land; or, Expedi- 


tions and Explorations round Birmingham, Wolverhampton, &c. By 
Elihu Burritt. Second and cheaper edition, post 8vo. 6s. 


A Walk from London to John O’Grovats, and from London to 
the Land’s End and Back. With Notes by the Way. By Elihu Burritt. 
Two vols. price 6s. each, with Illustrations. 


The Lectures and Speeches of Elihu Burritt. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Notes on Yachts. By Edwin Brett. With Frontispiece drawn 
by John Brett, and engraved by J. D. Cooper. Feap. cloth, 6s. 

A Day by the Fire, and other Papers. By the late Leigh Hunt. 
Feap. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 6d. 

A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe, on Rivers and Lakes 
of Europe. Sixth edition, 2s. 6d. 

The Rob Roy on the Baltic. A Canve Voyage in Norway, 
Sweden, &c. 5s. 


The Voyage Alone; a Sail in the “ Yawl, Rob Roy.” By John 
M‘Gregor. With Illustrations. Price 5s. 


NEW BOOKS POR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


ILD Life under the Equator. By Paul Du Chaillu, 
Author of * Discoveries in Equatorial Africa.’””’ With 40 
Original Illustrations, price 6s. 


“ M. du Chaillu’s name will be a sufficient guarantee for the interest of 
Wild Life under the Equator, which he has narrated for young people in 
a very readable volume.’’—Times. ‘ AM. Du Chaillu proves a good writer 
Sor the young, and he has skilfully utilized his experience for their benefit.” 


— Economist. 
Also by the same Author, uniform. 
Stories of the Gorilla Country, 36 Illustrations. Price 6s. 


Lost in the Jungle. Numerous Illustrations. 6s. 


Cast Away in the Cold. An Old Man’s Story of a Young Man’s 
Adventures. By the Author of * The Open Polar Sea.” With Illus- 
trations. Smal] 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s. 

“ The result is delightful. A story of adventure of the most telling 
local colour and detail, the most exciting aanger, and ending with the most 
natural and effective escape. There is an air of veracity and realit 
about the tale which Capt. Hayes could scarcely help giving to an Arctic 
adventure of any kind. There ts great vivacity and picturesqueness in 
the style, the illustrations are admirable, and there 1s a novelty tn the 
‘dénouement’ which greatly enhances the pleasure with which we lay the 
book down. This story of the two Arctic Crusoes will long remain one of 
the most powerful of children’s stories, as tt assuredly deserves to be one 
of the most popular.”’—Spectator. 


The Autobiography of a Smal] Boy. By the Author of * School 
Days at Saxonhurst.” Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
Also now ready. 


Alwyn Morton, his School and his Schoolfellows. 5s. 
Stanton Grange; or, Life at a Tutor’s. By the Rev. C. J. Atkinson. 5s. 
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The Story of a Bad Boy—not a very Bad Boy. By Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. With 30 Illustrations. Small post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


Lost; or, What Came of a Slip from Honour Bright. By Rev. 
J.C. Atkinson. Small post 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth extra, price 5s. 


The Silver Skates; a Story of Holland Life. By Mrs. M. A. 
Dodge. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. Illustrated, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Life amongst the North and South American Indians. By 
George Catlin. And Last Rambles amongst the Indians beyond the 
Rocky Mountains and the Andes. With numerous I[Ilustrations by the 
Author. 2 vols. small post 8vo. 5s. each, cloth extra. 

“© An admirable book, full of useful information, wrapt up in stories 

eculiarly adapted to rouse the imagination and stimulate the curiosity of 
bees and girls. To compare a book with * Robinson Crusoe,’ and to say 
that it sustains such comparison, is to give tt high praise indeed.” — 
Atheneum. 

The Voyage of the Constance; a tale of the Polar Seas. By 
Mary Gillies. With 8 Illustrations by Charles Keene. Fcap. 3s. 6d. 


Our Salt and Fresh Water Tutors; a Story of that Good Old 
Time—Our School Days at the Cape. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. 
With Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 

*‘ One of the best books of the kind that the season has given us. This 
little book is to be commended warmly.”—IUllustrated Times. 


The Boy’s Own Book of Boats. A Description of every Craft 
that sails upon the waters; and how to Make, Rig, and Sail Model 
Boats, by W. H. G. Kingston, with numerous I]lustrations by E. Weedon. 
Second edition. enlarged. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“ This well-written, well-wrought book.” —Atheneum. 


Also by the same Author, 
Ernest Bracebridge; or, Boy’s Own Book of Sports. 3s. 6d. 
The Fire Ships. A Story of the Days of Lord Cochrane. 5s. 
The Cruise of the Frolic. 5s. 
Jack Buntline: the Life of a Sailor Boy. 2s. 


What are the Stars? a Treatise on Astronomy for the Young. 
By M. E. Storey Lyle. Fceap. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, Cloth, 
extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


Phenomena and Laws of Heat: a Volume of Marvels of Science. 
By Achille Cazin. Translated and Edited by Elihu Rich. With 
numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. price 5s. 


Also, uniform, same price. 


Marvels of Optics. By F. Marion. Edited and Translated by C. W. 
Quin. ith 70 Illustrations. 5s. . 


Marvels of Thunder and Lightning. By De Fonvielle. Edited by Dr. 
Phipson. Full of Illustrations. 65s. 


Stories of the Great Prairie. From the Novels of J. F. Cooper. 
Illustrated. Price 5s. 
Also, uniform, same price. 
Stories of the Woods, from the Adventures of Leather-Stocking. 
Stories of the Sea, from Cooper’s Naval Novels. 
The Voyage of the Constance. By Mary Gillies. 3s. 6d. 
The Swiss Family Robinson, and Sequel. In 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
The Story Without an End. Translated by Sarah Austin. 2s. 6d. 
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Adventures on the Great Hunting-Grounds of the World. From 

: the Frence of Victor Meunier. With additional matter, including the 

Duke of Edinburgh’s Elephant Hunt, &c. With 22 Engravings, 
price 5s. : 

“The book for all boys in whom the love of travel and adventure is 
strong. They will find here plenty to amuse them and much to instruct 
them besides.””—Times. 

_ Also, lately published, 
Golden a a Tale of the Pilgrim Fathers. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall. 
38. 6d. 
Black Panther: a Boy’s Adventures amongst the Red Skins. By the 
same Author. 3s. 6d. 


Jacob and Joseph, and the Lesson of their Lives for the Young. 
‘By Elihu Burritt, Author of “Old Burchell’s Pockets, &c.” Numerous 
Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 


Also beautifully Illustrated :— 
Little Bird Red and Little Bird Blue. Coloured, 5s. : 
Snow-F lakes, and what they told the Children. Coloured, 5s. 
Child’s Book of the Sagacity of Animals. 5s.; or coloured, 7s. 6d. 
Child’s Picture Fable Book. 5s.; or coloured, 7s. 6d. 
Child’s Treasury of Story Books. 5s.; or coloured, 7s. 6d. 
The Nursery Playmate. 200 Pictures. 5s.; or coloured, 9s. 


Anecdotes of the Queen and Royal Family of England. Collected, | 
arranged, and edited, for the more especial use of Colonial Readers, by 
J. George Hodgins, LL.B, F.R.G.8., Depaty-Superiutendent of Educa- 
tion for the Provinee of Ontario. With Illustrations. Price 5s. 


Geography for my Children. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

uthor of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” &c. Arranged and Edited by an Eng- 
lish Lady, under the Direction of the Authoress. With upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations. Cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Child’s Play. Mlustrated with Sixteen Coloured Drawings by 
E. V. B., printed in fac-simile by W. Dickes’ process, and ornamented 
with Initial Letters. New edition, with India paper tints, royal 8vo. 
cloth extra, bevelled cloth, 7s, 6d. The Original Edition of this work 
was published at One Guinea. 


Great Fun and More Fun for our Little Friends. By Harriet 
Myrtle. With Edward Wehnert’s Pictures. 2 vols. each 5s. 


BELLES LETTRES, FICTION, &c. 


‘LD Town Folks. By the Author of “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.” New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece by 
Sidney P. Hall. Small post 8vo. cloth. 6s. 


‘“¢ This story must make its way, as rt is easy to predict tt will, by tts tn- 
trinsic merits.”—Times. ‘A novel of great power and beauty, and some- 
thing more than a mere novel—we mean that it is worth thoughtful 
people’s reading. .. It is a finished literary work, and will well repay the 
reading.” —Literary Churchman. 


Daisy Nichol. By Lady Hardy. 3 vols. (Shortly. 


Hitherto: a Story of Yesterday. By the Author of ‘*The Gay: 
worthys,” &c. Second edition, 1 vol. feap. [ ys 
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Lorna Doone. A Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. Blackmore. 
New edition, one volume, with frontispiece, price 6s. [Just ready. . 
** Continually reminds us of the best of Scott’s novels. —Spectator. 


David Gray ; and other Essays, chiefly on Poetry. By Robert 


Buchanan. In one vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. 


-- The Book of the Sonnet; being Selections, with an Essay on 
Sonnets and Sonneteers. By the late Leigh Hunt. Edited, from the 
original MS. with Additions, by 8. Adams Lee. 2 vols. price 18s. 


Lyra Sacra Americana: Gems of American Poetry, selected 
with Notes and Biographica] Sketches by C. D. Cleveland, D.0., Author 
of the “ Milton Concordance.” 18mo., cloth, gilt edges. Price 4s. 6d. 


Poems of the Inner Life. Selected chiefly from modern Authors, 
by permission. Smal] post 8vo. 6s.; gilt edess, 6s. 6d. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wendell 


Holmes, LL.D. Popular Edition, ls. Illustrated Edition, choicely 
printed, cloth extra, 6s. 


The Professor at the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


Author of ‘‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table.” Cheap Edition, 
feap. 3s. 6d. 


Bee-keeping. By “The Times” Bee-master. Small post 8vo. 


numerous illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


The Blackbird of Baden, and Other Stories. By Robert 
Black, M.A. Price és. . 


Camp and Fireside Stories, and Hospital Sketches. By L. M. 
Alcott. Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Struggles and Triumphs, or Forty Years Recollection of P. T. 
Barnum, written by himself, with numerous Characteristic Illustra- 
tions. Price 2s. 6d. 


Queer Little People. By the Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Feap. 1s. Also by the same Author. 
The Little Foxes that Spoil the Grapes, Ls. 
House and Home Papers, 1s. 
The Pearl of Orr’s Island, Illustrated by Gilbert, 5s. 
The Minister’s Wooing. Illustrated by Phiz, ds. 


New and Cheaper Edition of “ A Mere Story.” By the Author 
of * Lady Grace,” “ Twice Lost,” &c. Third Edition, feap. 8vo. with 
Frontispiece by Sidney Hall. 6s. 

“A story that we strongly recommend our readers to procure. .. . Alto- 
gether it isa very pleasant little book, sparkling and original, which no one 
will read without a good deal of enjoyment.” —Guardian. 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. By Maud Jeanne Franc. Small 
post &vo., 5s. Also, by the same Author. ° 
Marian ; or, the Light of Some One’s Home. 

Emily’s Choice: an Australian Tale. 5s. 
Vermont Vale: or, Home Pictures in Australia. 5s. 
Minnie’s Mission, a Temperance Story. 4s. 


Low’s Minion Series of Popular Books. 1s. each :— 
The Gates Ajar. (The original English Edition.) 
Who is He? 
The Little Preacher. 
The Boy Missionary. 
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The Story of Four Little Women: Meg, Joe, Beth,and Amy. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. Both Series complete in 1 volume. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt edges. 3s. 6d. 

“A bright, cheerful, healthy story—with a tinge of thoughtful gravit 
about it which reminds one of John Bunyan. Meg going to Vendy Fair 
ts a chapter written with great cleverness and a pleasant humour.” — 
Guardian. 


Also, Entertaining Stories for Young Ladies, 3s. 6d. each, cloth, gilt edges. 
An Old-fashioned Girl. By L. M. Alcott. 
Helen Felton’s Question: a Book for Girls. By Agnes Wylde. 
Faith Gartney’s Girlhood. By Mrs. D.T. Whitney. Seventh thousand. 
The Gayworthys. By the same Author. ‘lhird Edition. 
A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life. By the same Author. 
The Masque at Ludlow. By the Author of * Mary Powell.” 
Miss Biddy Frobisher: a Salt Water Story. By the same Author. 
Selvaggio; a Story of Italy. By the same Author. New Edition. 
The Journal of a Waiting Gentlewoman. By a new Author. New Edition. 
The Shady Side and the Sunny Side. Two Tales of New England. 


Tauchnitz’s English Editions of German Authors. Each volume 
cloth flexible, 2s.; or sewed, ls. 6d. The following are now ready :— 


On the Heights. By B. Auerbach. 8 vols, 

Iu the Year 713. By Fritz Reuter. 1 vol. 

Faust. By Goethe. 1 vol. 

Undine, and other Tales. By Fouqué. 1 vol. 

L’Arrabiata. By Paul Heyse. 1 vol. 

The Princess, and other Tales. By Heinrich Zschokke. 1 vol. 

. Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. 

. Hacklander’s'Behind the Counter, translated by Mary Howitt. 
9. Three Tales. By W. Hanff. 

10. Joachim v. Kamern; Diary of a Poor Young Lady. By M. Nathusius. 

11. Poems by Ferdinand Freiligrath. Edited by his daughter. 

12. Gabriel. From the German of Paul Heyse. By Arthur Milman. 
13. The Dead Lake, and other Tales. By P. Heyse. 

14, Through Night to Light, by Gutzkow. 


Low’s wopyright Cheap Editions of American Authors, com- 
prising Popular Works, reprinted by arrangement with their Authors:— 

1. Haunted Hearts. By the Author of “ The Lamplighter.” 

2. The Guardian Angel. By ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 
The Minister’s Wooing. By the Author of * Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Views Afoot. By Bayard Taylor. 

Kathrina, Her Life and Mine. By J.G. Holland. 
Hans Brinker ; or, Life in Holland. By Mrs. Dodge. 
Men, Women, and Ghosts. By Miss Phelps. . 
Society and Solitude. By Ralph Walde Emerson. 
Hedged In. By Elizabeth Phelps. 
10. An Old-fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

Kach volume complete: in itself, price 1s. 6d. enamelled flexible cover, 

2s. cloth. 
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